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Court handed down its decision in the steel case 
last week-end, proponents of Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Government experienced a fleeting moment of 
exultation, but joy in the knowledge that our tried and 
proven democratic system of government had been 
upheld was short lived. Few if any thinking Ameri- 
cans had any delusions about the effect of such a deci- 
sion. The labor barons did not disappoint them. How 
long the strike will last is, of course, anybody’s guess. 
How it can best be settled is at this writing also equally 
unknown. Steel is the life blood of the American 
economy. Without it, there can be nothing but chaos 
and that chaos will reach down not only to every indus- 
try and every merchant, but every man, woman and 
child. 
Canners, of course, realize what a protracted steel 
strike would mean to the industry. They have some 
idea of the volume of tin plate required to take care 
of the pack of seasonal fruits and vegetables now just 
beginning. They know that the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of cans is a day-to-day proposition during 
the season. They know, also, that the shipment of tin 
plate from the mills to the can companies is an every- 
day occurrence. That supply is now cut off. We are 
informed that can companies have a fairly high inven- 
tory at this time. That is to be expected at this time 
of the year when the pull on that inventory is at its 
peak. In recent months industry has been concerned 
about control restrictions on strategic materials. That 
concern will be as nothing if this strike should con- 
tinue for any length of time. 


Fc many, many years now the Federal Government 
has ‘vaded the basic issues of the rights of manage- 
ment and labor, turning them to political advantage 
Wher | expedient. Further delay can serve no good 
Purpose. It can, in fact, lead all the way to open 
mutii'y in the Armed Forces. For that is exactly the 
type of action we condone when we permit the steel 
plant to close down due to personal grievances. Now 
ls th time for Congress to act, and act decisively. 
Cong ess can no longer overlook the fact that indi- 
Vidua rights do not transcend the right of the major- 


To STEEL DECISION — When the Supreme 
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ity, not only in time of war, but also in time of peace. 
Soldiers on the battlefield, by all means, have a right to 
expect personal sacrifices at home. Even so, in time of 
peace an organized minority has no right to upset the 
entire American economy to obtain individual, per- 
sonal advantage. 


COMPETITION — “Improvement in refrigerated 
shipment of Florida grown fresh sweet corn to North- 
ern markets is now possible as a result of research. 
The marketing of crated sweet corn from Florida has 
increased from four carloads in 1941 to 5400 carloads 
in 1951.” “One trip cans and polyethylene ‘show-bag’ 
liners are proving a great saving in time and cost for 
packing kraut. There is no chance of contamination 
and the kraut stays fresher because the show-bag can 
be closed and fastened with a rubber band as the kraut 
is used. The cans are neat and attractive and are 
placed in prominent view in food stores, resulting in 
bigger sales, than from a barrel hidden from view.” 
“National Food Distributors Association Convention 
Panel Talks to probe today’s frozen food marketing 
problems.” Quotations are from releases received dur- 
ing the week. 


Surely no corn canner on his toes will cry about the 
news that research is making it possible to provide the 
consumer with a better ear of corn. Kraut canners, 
too, are not likely to bemoan the fact that bulk kraut 
can be handled in much more attractive “take-me- 
home” fashion. And the same applies to frozen foods 
getting more attention from distributors all the time 
(despite the present freezer plan hysteria). Never- 
theless, canners of these products, any many others, 
too, had better look to their laurels. All of us know 
well the story of the indestructible tin can, the ability 
of the canned product to withstand extreme tempera- 
tures of heat and cold, rough handling, etc. All of 
which makes for an excellent sales story, but in this 
modern era that story doesn’t go far enough. It’s not 
enough to get canned foods on the pantry shelf. For 
increased and continued sales they must reach the din- 
ner table. In these competitive days that will depend 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Their use means a larger profit for the can- 
ner because they thresh peas more efficient- 
ly and permit the packer to get a pack of 
better quality. 


Our entire organization specializes in the 
manufacture and service of Hulling Ma- 
chinery for the threshing of Green Peas, 
Lima Beans and similar products. We do 
not make any other class of Machinery to 
divide our efforts. All of our efforts are 
devoted to serving the Canning and Freez- 
ing Industries. 


Canners’ Adhesives: 


DAREX HOT PICK-UP CEMENTS — Strong initial tack over wide 
temperature range. Non-stringing, free from waste and staining. 
Handy lump form. 

DAREX COLD PICK-UP GUMS — Strong initial tack. Non-string- 
ing. Resists moisture absorption. Liquid, ready for use in stand- 
ard can labeling machines equipped with cold glue pots. 

DAREX LAP PASTES — Wrinkle-free laps on plain or varnished 
labels. Quick, positive. Highly concentrated. Prepared, ready- 
to-use. 

DAREX CASE SEALING GLUES — Quick initial tack and ‘strong 
bond. High solids content. Low viscosity for undiluted use. For 
all types of corrugated and fiberboard boxes. 

DAREX CASE SEALING CEMENTS — Positive waterproof seal, 
excellent for “V’ and ‘‘W’ boxes. Extremely high solids .. . 
rapid set. Machine or hand application. 


ALSO ADHESIVES FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


DEWEY and ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cambridge 40, Mass. 
Chicago 38 @ San Leandro, Calif. © Montreal 32 


LAI 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRCINI 
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Accident Costs are Double Barreled 


Your accident costs are not only twice 
as great as you think, but actually five 
times the actual compensation and medi- 
eal costs. 


Before going into what makes up all 
of this cost, let’s look at the basic costs 
of accidents—what you may consider the 
total cost, but what is actually only a 
small part of the total. This is the cost 
you can see—your compensation insur- 
ance cost. 


Last year the Wisconsin compensa- 
tion insurance rate for canneries was 
$2.24 per $100 of payroll. This year it 
is $2.36. That’s the base rate or average 
for the industry, based on the compen- 
sation and medical costs in the canning 
industry in Wisconsin. This is higher 
than the rate for many other industries. 
For example, some other base rates are: 


$1.26 
Tron 2.33 
Sash and Door Plants.......... 2.09 
.90 
Packing Houses 1.30 


Since these rates directly reflect the 
compensation and medical costs due to 
employee accidents, it is apparent that 
these industries have been able to do a 
better job on accident prevention and 
thus reduce their insurance costs. 


However, each canning company did 
not pay this base rate of 2.24 last year. 
By the application of experience rating, 
this base rate was modified for each com- 
pany. As a result, many plants earned 
experience rating credits while others 
developed rate debits. A number of Wis- 
consin canneries had rate credits of over 
30 percent. One had an experience rat- 
ing credit of 36.9 percent, thus paying a 
rate of 1.41. On the other extreme, one 
cannery had a 68 percent charge or debit 
and paid a rate of 3.76. 


Thu, one company with a poor safety 
record was paying over two and a half 
times .s much per $100 of payroll for its 
insurance as the company with a better 
than . verage safety record. To a fair- 
sized canning company, this could repre- 
sent s\ veral thousand dollars a year one 
Way © another—as profit or loss of 
profit. 


Wit! these facts, perhaps we have al- 
ready -hown that accident costs are at 
least « uble-barreled, but let’s go on to 
this qu ntuplet business. 


Rese: rch on the total cost of accidents 
has proved quite conclusively that in 
additio: to the direct cost (compensation 
and mclical benefits), there is an in- 
direct « hidden cost which on the aver- 
age is our timse as great as the direct 


Paper elivered at Wisconsin Canners’ Safety 
Institute, \pril 2, 1952. 
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By C. F. SCHLUETER 
Asst. Chief Engineer, 
Employers Mutual Insurance Company 


cost. This indirect or hidden cost is a 
cost that you pay whether you know it 
or not. For every $100 your insurance 
company pays out for an employee in- 
jury, there is $400 additional which does 
not get on the profit side of your ledger. 
Where did it go? How did it cost you 
that much? 


These are the things that produce this 
extra cost: 


1. Loss of production of injured em- 
ployees. 


2. Time lost by others at the time of 
the accident. 


3. Cost of securing and training a re- 
placement. (Replacements are not al- 
ways easy to get.) 


4. Time lost by supervisors in taking 
care of the injured. 


5. Lost production because the whole 
process may be slowed up, temporarily 
at least, by the fact that there is a man 
missing somewhere in the line. 


6. Damage to equipment—cost of re- 
pair and delay in production while equip- 
ment is out of service. 


7. Possible penalties of increased com- 
pensation which have to be paid directly 
by the employer. 


Perhaps you are thinking that this is 
all theoretical and the cost really doesn’t 
amount to so much. Let’s take some ac- 
tual examples from real cases in the can- 
ning industry. 


Example 1. A company had a central 
vining station with about 10 viners. A 
tractor was used on the stack to spread 
the silage. The operator apparently went 
to sleep and fell off the tractor, which 
ran over and injured his leg. The trac- 
tor kept on going and ran off the stack, 
dropping about 12 feet to the ground, 
and was badly smashed. 


It took six additional men after the 
accident to spread the silage by hand. 
Also, until the extra men could be 
secured, the entire vining station was 
shut down for a period of time. You can 
readily see that the major indirect costs 
involved: (1) repair or replacement of 
the tractor, (2) the cost of six extra 
men until the tractor was replaced, (3) 
lost production at the viners, and (4) 
lost production at the plant because the 
viners were temporarily shut down. 


There were a number of similar cases 
in Wisconsin during the past season. 


Example 2. In this case the floor of a 
warehouse being used to store canned 
goods collapsed and fell into the base- 
ment. Two men were injured. The ac- 
tual compensation and medical cost was 
$100, but the damage to canned foods 
amounted to $2,500 and the damage to 
the building, $8,000. 


Example 3. A group of field workers 
were being transported in a bus rented 
by a canning company and operated by 
an employee. The bus skidded off the 
road at a curve and overturned. Many 
of those in the bus were injured and the 
bus was wrecked. In addition to the cost 
of the bus, production in the field and at 
the plant was considerably curtailed by 
the loss of the injured people and a lot 
of time had to be spent taking care of 
the injured and securing and training 
replacements. 


Example 4. <A girl’s coverall caught 
on a small, slowly revolving shafting. 
Fortunately the coverall was well worn 
and tore off her body so she was only 
slightly bruised, but she ended up stand- 
ing there in nothing but her shoes. You 
can imagine what effect this accident had 
on the production at that plant. 


These are but a few examples of the 
indirect costs of employee accidents in 
canning plants. Perhaps you are think- 
ing that these are unusual cases and that 
such indirect or hidden costs are not 
associated with all accidents. However, 
if you will carefully analyze any accident 
you have had in your operations, you 
will find that there is always a substan- 
tial indirect or hidden cost connected 
with each case. Naturally, for each 
accident, this indirect cost is not exactly 
four times as great. as the compensation 
and medical cost, but the average for a 
group of accidents amounts to at least 
that much. 


Picture then, if you will, that for 
every $100 paid out in compensation and 
medical costs for injuries to your em- 
ployees, another $400 has gone down the 
drain in the cost of your operations, or 
for every $1,000 in direct accident costs, 
you have lost $4,000 in indirect costs. 
Remember too that production loss be- 
cause of accidents is lost forever—you 
just can’t make it up. This is probably 
even more true in the canning industry 
than in some others that operate the 
year around because you have to can 
your products in the short time when 
they are ready and right to can. Through 
accident prevention, you can increase 
your production at a substantially lower 
cost. 


Keep in mind that one will get you 
five. Prevent $1 in direct accident cost 
and you will avoid $4 more in indirect 
costs. 
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Caught by the photographer at the Processed Apples Institute Press Luncheon: (left 
to right) M. E. Knouse, President of Knouse Foods Cooperative and Treasurer of Pro- 
cessed Apples Institute; H. E. Meinhold, President of Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., and 
President of the Institute; and Sherwin Haxton, President of Haxton Foods, Inc. and 


a member of the Institute. 


PROCESSED APPLE INSTITUTE 
ENTERTAINS PRESS 


A new recipe booklet “All About 
Apples” was launched by the Processed 
Apples Institute at the press luncheon 
held at the Park Lane Hotel, New York 
on May 21, 1952. Present were food 
editors of magazines and newspapers, 
radio and television commentators, mem- 
bers of the business press, food and nu- 
trition experts. 


“All About Apples” provides back- 
ground information on the apple process- 
ing industry in addition to many recipes 
designed to promote wider use of apple 
products. 


A brief address by H. E. Meinhold, 
President of the Processed Apples Insti- 
tute, explained the objectives of the In- 
stitute, organized in July 1951 by a 
group of leading apple processors. Mr. 
Meinhold said that the present rate of 
raw apple consumption does not absorb 
the abundant apple crops of today. 
Therefore, a stimulated and increased 
demand for processed apple products 
would benefit alike the grower, the con- 
sumer and the processor and make for 
greater stability in the apple industry. 

In addition to those shown in the ac- 
companying photograph, the following 
members of the Institute were among the 
hosts: B. L. Turner, R. P. Williams and 
A. C. West of Comstock Canning Co.; 
Page McGirr and D. M. Klock of Duffy- 
Mott Co.; G. T. Sperry of National Fruit 
Product Co.; and Thomas Rickenback of 
Berks-Lehigh Fruit Growers Association. 


MAINE SARDINE INDUSTRY 
DISTRIBUTES RECIPE BOOK 
A new, full-color recipe book titled 


“Uses and Preparation of Maine Sar- 
dines — America’s all-around Seafood” 


_is now being distributed throughout the 
‘country by the Maine Sardine Industry. 


This 32-page book is a compilation of 
the finest Maine Sardine recipes and sug- 
gestions from the nation’s top food 
authorities. Sandwiched between its 
colorful covers are more than 62 new 
Maine Sardine recipes, taste-tested by 
Maine homemakers and budget-tested by 
Home Economists. 


In addition to money-saving recipes 
for economy-minded homemakers, the 
book contains many sardine suggestions 
for TV snacks, school lunches, dainty 
canapes and protein-rich main dishes. In 
fact, the versatility of Maine Sardines is 
ably demonstrated throughout the book. 


A short history of the Maine Sardine 
Industry is carried so that today’s home- 
maker might better understand the his- 
torical background and modern methods 
that have made 47 sardine packing 
plants the premier canning industry of 
the State of Maine. 


According to Richard E, Reed, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Maine Sardine In- 
dustry, comments from food editors, 
radio-TV food commentators and other 
food experts strongly indicated a record 
number of requests from the new recipe 
book which is being offered free of 
charge to the nation’s homemakers. 


TEACHERS VISIT 
CANNON PLANT 


A group of 35 homemaking teachers 
and cafeteri directors from Wilmington 
Public Schools visited the H. P. Cannon 
& Son, Inc. cannery in Bridgeville, Deia- 
ware, on May 20, on an educational tour 
arranged by Mrs. Marion McCaughan, 
director of food service and supervisor 
of homemaking in the Schools, and made 
possible through the cooperation of the 
Cannon organization. 


The food specialists journeyed to 
Bridgeville by special bus and upon 
arrival at the new Cannon office building 
were welcomed by H. P. Cannon, II, 
president of the company. 


After their registration in the recep- 
tion office, the party was divided into 
groups of five with a Cannon executive 
guiding each group. The groups studied 
all steps in the processing and prepara- 
tion of vegetables for canning. Espe- 
cially interesting to them was the quality 
control laboratory, which includes a pilot 
plant and other scientific testing and 
checking equipment. A complete ex- 
planation of the method of maintaining 
uniform quality of product—from seed 
to finished product—was a part of this 
inspection. A trip through the labeling 
and packaging departments and _ the 
warehouse and_ shipping department 
completed the first portion of the tour. 


By bus the group then traveled to one 
of the Cannon farms where they saw 
first and second year asparagus and wit- 
nessed a cutting demonstration of aspar- 
agus in the field. 


The homemaking teachers and cafe- 
teria directors returned late in the after- 
noon to the plant cafeteria for a special 
supper. Each of the visitors was pre- 
sented with samples of Cannon prodv ,s, 
including green beans, lima_ beans, 
squash, asparagus and sweet pepper 
relish. 


CAN SHIPMENTS 


March shipments of metal cans, at 267 
thousand tons, were 13 percent above 
those of February and approximately 
equal to shipments in March 1951, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. Shipments dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1952 totaled 737 
thousand tons, 6 percent below the com- 
parable period in 1951. During the cur- 
rent quarter the East North Ceniral, 
Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic 
divisions, accounted for 71 percent of all 
cans shipped. 


FOOD CANS—Shipments of food cans in 
March totaled 157 thousand tons, an in- 
crease of 9 percent over the preceding 
month’s level but 5 percent below March 
of last year. First quarter shipments of 
446 thousand tons were 6 percent below 
the comparable period of 1951. The 61 
thousand tons of fruit and vegetable 
cans shipped in the current month were 
above February by 15 percent and March 
1951 by 11 percent. 
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Here’s the first commercial shipment of Krilium, Monsanto’s 
new wonder synthetic chemical soil conditioner, received by 
Corneli Seed Company officials, who have been appointed whole- 
Left to right: Earl M. Page, 
President; Charles P. Allen, Secretary; and Clifford Corneli, 


sale distributor for the product. 


Export Director of the firm. 


Blight Delays Bean Breeding Program 


USDA breeding stocks of canning-type 
bush snap beans adapted to harvesting 
by machine, were almost wiped out last 
year by bacterial blight. Research work 
will be continued with promising selec- 
tions that were saved, but the misadven- 
ture means a delay of at least a year in 
bringing out the new strains of dark- 
green, single crop, bush snaps especially 
suitable for machine harvesting, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, pathologist 
in charge of snap bean breeding in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
salvaged seeds will be planted this year 
in cooperative irrigated plots in southern 
Idaho where, if conditions are normal, 
there are long rainless periods and the 
blight cannot thrive. 


So far, no snap bean variety has been 
found or developed that is resistant to 
the disease. In spite of tests of literally 
hundreds of foreign plant introductions, 
no resistance has been found that might 
be bred into otherwise good varieties. 
Furthermore, there is no satisfactory 
means known for field eontrol of the bac- 
terial blight by spraying or dusting; the 
disease is in the plant and cannot be 
destroyed while the plant lives. 


In acterial blight areas where snap 
beans are grown for the fresh market, 
for canning, or for harvest as seed 
beans, farmers avoid blight damage by 
planting clean seed from certain irri- 
gated areas (southern Idaho and Cali- 
fornia) where the long sequence of rain- 
less dss makes it impossible for the dis- 
fase tc thrive. The U. S. Department of 
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Agriculture bean-disease research pro- 
ject has been located at Greeley, Colo- 
rado, the center of a large commercial 
bean-producing area for over 20 years. 
In the Greeley area, where snap beans 
are grown under irrigation, the climate 
is much the same as in the southern 
Idaho area, with the difference that in 
the former, light showers come close 
enough together to keep the blight organ- 
isms going. 


Two years ago a small amount of bac- 
terial blight infection got into the ex- 
perimental fields of the cooperative State 
and U. S. snap bean research project at 
Greeley. The researchers made every 
effort to select plants that were not in- 
fected, but a small amount of infection 
apparently was carried over by the seed. 
In last year’s growing season, conditions 
were unusually favorable for the spread 
and development of blight, and the seed 
became badly diseased. Dr. Zaumeyer 
and his associates worked at the job of 
salvaging not just a few beans, but those 
that represented entire research lines de- 
veloped through years of- planning, 
breeding, and selection. Not a single 
line was entirely lost, although some of 
them were saved by a mere handful of 
beans. 


The commercially developed mechani- 
cal green-bean picker is expected to 
revolutionize the harvesting of this crop. 
Five machines will harvest commercial 
crops in New York, Maryland, Wiscon- 
sin, Colorado, and California. Last year 
New York had the only picker, one that 
was used in experimental fields. 


AMERICAN TOMATO YEARBOOK 


The 1952 edition of the American 
Tomato Yearbook has just come off the 
press. It is again edited by Dr. John W. 
Carncross, Rutgers University College of 
Agriculture. Its 36 pages contain much 
interesting and vital information to the 
tomato grower, the tomato dealer and 
shipper, the tomato canner, the tomato 
research specialist and all those with an 
interest in the tomato industry. 


Of special significance is the complete 
and up-to-date list of recent references 
to tomato culture, tomato diseases, pests 
and their control. There is also helpful 
information covering such important 
subjects as “Tomato Spraying”, “Toma- 
to Planting Tips”, and “Grade Require- 
ments for Canning and Processing”. 


There is much statistical information 
including a tabulation of states giving 
current data on tomato yield, acreage 
and production for both processing and 
fresh market, statistics on tomato juice, 
tomato pulp, tomato catsup, tomato im- 
ports and exports. 


Other leading features include a lead- 
ing article on adequate tomato spray 
coverage by W. C. Handwerk, Supervisor 
of Extension, Campbell Soup Company, 
two pages on tomatoes in Canada, a com- 
plete list of state agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and a break- 
down by states of commercial varieties. 


Copies may be secured from the Amer- 
ican Tomato Yearbook, Editorial Office, 
319 Scotch Plains Avenue, Westfield, 
New Jersey. An individual copy sells 
for $2.00. A complete volume 1949-1952 
is available at $4.00. 
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NEWS 


IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


NEW KETTLE 


A new kettle, has been designed by the 
Hamilton Copper and Brass Works of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, which is equipped with 
a big, sanitary double-motion agitator 
that is arranged to keep contents con- 
stantly agitating during the cook. The 
agitator, according to the manufacturer, 
is specially shaped to provide complete 


through-and-through mixing throughout 
the steam-cooking process. This special 
agitation of the cooked product is pro- 
vided to overcome three common undesir- 
ables: carmelization, color change, and 
flavor loss. It has a capacity of 500 gal- 
lons and is designed for 125 pounds pres- 
sure. For complete details, write to the 
Hamilton Copper and Brass Works, 820 
State Ave., Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


CAMBRIDGE EXPANDS 
FACILITIES 


Steadily increasing demand for the 
heavier grades of wire cloth has caused 
the Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland, to increase facili- 
ties for production in order to continue 
to maintain a regular schedule of ship- 
ments. In addition to industrial grades 
of wire cloth, the company is a large 
producer of woven wire conveyor belts. 


LINK BELT PROMOTIONS 


George A. Most, Jr., District Sales 
Engineer for the Link Belt Company 
Pittsburgh office since 1944, prior to 
which he was with the Philadelphia 
plant, has been appointed District Man- 
ager at Moline, TIllinois, succeeding 
Stuart T. Penick, who has been trans- 
ferred to the new Link Belt, Colmar, 
Pennsylvania plant just North of Phila- 
delphia, as a sales engineer. 
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CANCO SALES APPOINTMENTS 


F. B. Newcomb has been named man- 
ager of sales for the central division of 
American Can Company, M. P. Cortilet, 
Canco vice-president has announced. Mr. 
Newcomb, formerly assistant manager of 
sales, central division in Chicago, suc- 
ceeds D. B. Craver who has been ap- 
pointed general manager of sales in New 
York. 


The company also announced the ap- 
pointment of F. J. Dowling, formerly 
sales division manager, central division, 
to succeed Mr. Newcomb, and R. D. Folk, 
formerly sales manager, Michigan dis- 
trict as sales division manager succeed- 
ing Mr. Dowling. 

R. G. Warmbold, who joined the com- 
pany’s sales organization in 1937 and 
has served in the Michigan district office 
from 1948, was named sales manager in 
Michigan succeeding Mr. Folk. 


PEA SAMPLE GRADER 


The Berlin Chapman Company has in- 
troduced a new Sample Grader to clean 
and wash peas before testing in the Ten- 
derometer. The new Grader will furnish 


PEA SAMPLE GRADER 


a more accurate tenderometer reading, 
since it will remove all refuse, dirt and 
undersized peas. It also affords the 
operator the opportunity to inspect the 
sample before readings are made. It is 
also designed for size grading. 


ACME STEEL 
TO BUILD IN CANADA 


The Acme Steel Company of Canada 
has begun construction of a $980,000 
plant at Scarborough, Ontario for the 
manufacture of flat steel strapping and 
seals for container reinforcement. The 
new plant is expected to be completed by 
late fall, 


TILT TOP TRUCK 
SOLVES POSITIONING PROBLEM 


Because, in one case, 2000 Ib. broach 
holders could be handled only by crane, 
and because the crane could deliver the 
broach holder in only one manner, a 
means was required for positioning the 
broach holder for certain maintenance 
operations. This Portelvator Tilting Top 
Truck was constructed to meet the need, 

The table top, 24” x 96’, rotates 360° 
en a horizontal axis and can be locked 


in place wherever stopped. Back plate 
supports broach holders and fixtures as 
table tilts work to convenient position for 
service. Table service is 30” from floor. 
Truck rides on two wheels and four cast- 
ers for easy maneuverability in re- 
stricted space. Floor locks at each end 
prevent unwanted movement. Capacity 
is 3000 lbs. 

This Portelvator Tilting Top Truck 
may be built to alternate specifications. 
For additional information write the 
manufacturer, The Hamilton Tool Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. 


SNELL RECEIVES AWARD 


Foster D. Snell this week was pre- 
sented the Honor Scroll Award of the 
New York Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists, awarded annually 
for a chemist making an outstanding 
contribution to his profession. 

Dr. Snell started his consulting busi- 
ness as a part time endeavor along: with 
his teaching at City College of New 
York, and Pratt Institute in the early 
’20’s. His organization today is com- 
posed of 120 persons occupying a ten- 
story building in Manhattan, another 
building in Bainbridge, New York, and 
a Division in Mexico City, with associ- 
ates throughout the world. 


CHICAGO HEADQUARTERS 


The Dewey & Almy Chemical Com- 
pany has opened headquarters at Chi- 
cago for the Cryovac Division to increase 
and improve service to the growing num 
ber of Mid-West customers. 
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SUGAR LOAF TO PACK 
CREMOGENIZED CORN 


Sugar Loaf Foods, Inc., new name for 
the Brookston, Indiana plant, recently 
purchased by Maxwell Naas, Orville 
Bechdolt and associates from the Ladoga 
Canning Company, is being fully equip- 
ped with new machinery for packing 
cremogenized cream style corn. Both 
golden and country gentleman will be 
cremogenized and a small amount of 
whole kernel corn will be packed. Around 
2500 acres of corn will be grown for the 
operation this year. As previously an- 
nounced, much of the production will be 
for the “Donald Duck” label. Herbert 
Scott will continue as plant manager. 


DRAPER ADDS 
TO FROZEN PRODUCTS 


Draper’s Frozen Products, Milton, 
Delaware, a subsidiary of the Draper 
Canning Company, has installed equip- 
ment for the freezing and packaging of 
baby lima beans in its gradual program 
of expansion. Other major products 
packed by the company are brocolli, cut 
green beans, peas, and other fruits and 
vegetables, 


MORRISVILLE TO HOLD 
CANNING CONFERENCE 
FOR PRISON OFFICIALS 


The Agricultural and Technical Insti- 
tute at Morrisville, New York, under the 
direction of Roy Whipple, head of the 
Food Technology Division, will conduct 
a canning conference for the New York 
State Department of Correction. 


MUSSELMAN BUILDING 


C. 11. Musselman Company is building 
anew 140 x 200 feet storage warehouse 
at its plant at Biglerville, Pennsylvania, 
which will provide storage for processed 
fruits. cherries, apples and tomatoes, and 
will hive a capacity of several hundred 
thous:nd cases. Estimated cost of the 
projec is $100,000. The company is also 
buildi: » another storage warehouse 90 x 
120 fe t at the Ironwood, West Virginia 
Plant vhich will provide another 10,000 
squarc feet of storage space at an esti- 
mated -ost of $35,000. 


COLO WY FOODS CHANGES NAME 


Colo. y Foods of Virginia, King 
Georg Virginia, packers of pickles, rel- 
lshes, ‘»matoes, and sweet peppers, has 
change! its name to Mount Rose Can- 
ting C mpany. Leon Rosenberg is Man- 
ager o the plant. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


REGATTA QUEEN 


Miss Sylvia Jarboe, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Jarboe of Harrison & 
Jarboe, Sherwood, Maryland canners, 
has been selected to reign as “Miss Miles 
River” in the coming Regatta sponsored 
by the Miles River Yacht Club, St. 
Michaels, Maryland. 


BLUEBERRY GROWERS 
APPOINT REPS 


Maine Blueberry Growers, Inc. have 
appointed the following brokers to han- 
dle its line of canned blueberries and 
vegetables: James H. McInerney Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts; Christian 
Brokerage Company, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and Otto C. Jensen, Buffalo, New York. 


NELSON PACKING CO. 
DISSOLVES 


The Nelson Packing Co., 1324 Fitz- 
gerald Ave., San Francisco, California, 
packers of vegetables since 1916, except 
for a period in the 1920’s, has retired 
from the field and the plant equipment 
was recently offered for sale at auction. 
The business was founded by O. A. Nel- 
son but in recent years employees were 
in full charge. Special attention was 
given the canning of carrots and green 
beans. 


McGAFFNEY HEADS 
MEYENBERG MILK 


Don L. McGaffney has been elected 
president and general manager of Mey- 
enberg Milk Products Co., Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco, California, as well as 
president and general manager of Old 
Fashion Products, Inc., a wholly-owned 
subsidiary. J. P. Meyenberg, who has 
long held these positions, has been made 
chairman of the board. 


PHILLIPS IN NEW POST 


H. E. Phillips, former Manager of 
Producers Cooperative, has been made 
Manager of the Mississippi Valley Can- 
ning Company, Osceola, Arkansas. The 
company is adding a number of new 
products this season including pork and 
beans, hominy, potatoes and blackberries. 


HILL SUCCEEDS 
“STITCH” EDWARDS 


The San Francisco office of Flotill 
Products, Stockton, California, has been 
placed under the management of C. P. 
Hill, succeeding the late A. W. “Stitch” 
Edwards, 


VACATIONING IN BERMUDA 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Gamse (Gamse 
Lithographing Company, Baltimore) are 
vacationing in Bermuda. 


CALIFORNIA 
DISASTER COMMITTEE 


J. Earl Coke, director of the agricul- 
tural extension division at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, and George 
H. Wilson, president of the California 
Farm Bureau Federation, have been ap- 
pointed to a State citizens’ food and 
nutrition committee. They will study 
problems which could arise if large cen- 
ters of population were stricken by dis- 
aster. Members of this committee are 
experts in production, processing, ware- 
housing, transportation and distribution 
of food. 


MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
NAMES OFFICERS 


Harold W. Stewart, of the California 
Packing Corp., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, has been elected president of the San 
Francisco chapter of the National Office 
Management Association, and Fred Dun- 
can, of Kraft Foods, has been made 
second vice-president. 


BOUCHER CHAIRMANS 
AD CLUB LUNCHEON 


Ken Boucher, advertising manager of 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., San Fran- 
cisco, acted as chairman of the day at 
an early June luncheon meeting of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club, when 
Donald M. Murphy, director of public 
relations and sales promotion for Lucky 
Stores, Inc., was the principal speaker. 


FALK ADDRESSES 
SALES EXECUTIVES 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, recently addressed the National 
Sales Executives Association, meeting in 
this city, predicting that with the grow- 
ing population of the West and the 
steady increase in freight rates almost 
every brand-name product will eventu- 
ally be produced in a Pacific Coast fac- 
tory. 


CLARK ADDS TO STAFF 


Dixon Rogers, formerly with the Tan- 
ner Stores, and Ed L. Straub, formerly 
with Turner Brothers, have joined the 
retail sales promotion department of A. 
Earle Clark & Son, Miami food brokers. 
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HEINZ EMPLOYEE 
SERVICE BUILDING 


H. J. Heinz Company factory person- 
nel at Pittsburgh now have one of the 
most convenient ways of getting to work 
of any employee group in the country. 

Two escalators, each having a capa- 
city of 5,000 persons hourly, were the 
architects’ answer for a complex re- 
modeling assignment of the company’s 
Employee Service Building, one of the 
landmarks in the Heinz Company build- 
ings on the western bank of the Alle- 
gheny River at Pittsburgh. Opened last 
summer, a distinctive feature of the 
building is the high speed service pro- 
vided for the 3,000 employees who use 
the Otis escalators daily to arrive at 
clean, highly modern locker and shower 
facilities on the upper floors of the 
building. 

Employee families who visited the 
structure at a company open house last 
summer commented favorably on the 
fact that the employee entrance of the 
building, located only a few yards from 
the trolley stop and nearby parking lots, 
connects directly with the escalators. 

As they enter the building, both men 
and women ride up one long escalator. 
At the top of the escalator, women em- 
ployees step off and move directly to 
their dressing and rest rooms. Men ride 
one floor up on another escalator. 

At first, escalators were reversed at 
the end of each shift, but it was found 
more practicable by the company to keep 
them moving at all times, since shifts 
overlapped. This did away with the 
necessity of having single employees 
working staggered hours and members of 
overlapping shifts walk upstairs. 

Showplace of the remodeled building 
is an attractively decorated auditorium, 
panelled in blond oak, with an acoustical 
floating ceiling and cove lighting. The 
hall, used for employee meeting and spe- 
cial visitor events, is equipped with 500 
red-upholstered retracting seats. The 
standard projection booth is eliminated, 
with motion pictures projected from the 
rear of the stage to the screen. 

Company officials admit that the addi- 
tion of the escalators made possible the 
remodeling of the building into four sepa- 
rate floors. Continuous service provides 
for the uninterrupted traffic of employees 
to the upper floors, from which over-the- 
street ramps lead to the separate factory 
buildings. 


DR. HASS HEADS 
SUGAR GROUPS 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, a_ nationally- 
known organic chemist, was elected Pres- 
ident of Sugar Research Foundation, 
Inc., and Sugar Information, Inc., at 
meetings of the Boards of Directors in 
New York, June 3. Until recently Dr. 
Hass was Director of Research for Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corporation. 

In the field of organic chemistry, Dr. 
Hass’ nitration studies made nitrometh- 
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ane commercially available and sparked 
the discovery of the modern method of 
making higher sugars from lower ones. 
His studies of chlorination, nitration, 
fluorination and general organic synthe- 
sis resulted in his receiving honorary 
degrees from Ohio Wesleyan University 
and the University of Chattanooga, and 
being made a Fellow of the International 
Congress of Anaesthetists, the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts (London), and of the 
American Institute of Chemists. He is 
past Chairman of the New York Chapter 
of the A.I.C. 


Other officers elected by Sugar Re- 
search Foundation are Victor L. Johnson 
and Robert H. Shields, Vice-Presidents. 
Sugar Information elected as Vice-Presi- 
dents H. Beach Carpenter, Neil Kelly 
and Robert H. Shields. 


The Sugar Association, Inc., at its 
meeting, elected the following officers: 
Ernest W. Greene, President, Horace 
Havemeyer, Jr., Wallace C. Kemper, and 
Robert H. Shields, Vice-Presidents. F. 
A. Davidson was elected Treasurer of all 
three corporations and Inzer B. Wyatt, 
Secretary. David M. Keiser, retiring 
president, becomes chairman of the 
Board. 


BETTER REFRIGERATION 
KEEPS SWEET CORN SWEETER 


Further improvement in the refriger- 
ated shipment of Florida-grown fresh 
sweet corn to northern markets is now 
possible as a result of recent U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture research find- 
ings. Fresh sweet corn is considered by 
shippers to be one of the most perishable 
of all vegetables. 

Thirty years or more ago scientists 
showed that as much sugar is lost in 3 
or 4 hours at 86°F. as in 22 hours at 50° 
or as in 4 days at 32°. Means of cooling 
have been improved gradually and over 
the years the marketing of crated sweet 
corn from the Florida area has rapidly 
increased—from 4 carloads in 1941 to 
5,400 carloads in 1951, or 740 percent, 
an indication that improved handling 
has given the consumer a satisfactory 
product. 


According to J. R. Winston, Randall 
Cubbedge, and Jacob Kaufman, special- 
ists in research on handling, transporta- 
tion, and storage of fruits and vegetables 
for the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, there has 
been little exact knowledge on the tem- 
peratures obtained by methods now in 
use for refrigerating sweet corn—that is 
hydrocooling (cooling with water), top- 
ping loads with ice, and using ice in 
bunkers. As a result of studies made 
possible by the cooperation of various 
individual growers and shippers and 
their cooperative associations, however, 
the research men now feel justified in 
recommending six practices they have 
found will put sweet corn on the market 
in better texture, sweeter, and in condi- 
tion to stay that way longer if properly 
held. 


The six recommended practices, any of 
which may be used alone or in combina- 
tion with one or more of the others, are: 

1. Precool corn before crating. 

2. Precool corn right after picking to 
40°. 

38. Use the smaller of 2 
crates. 

4. Use cars with fan ventilation. 

5. Put crates in cars on crisscross 
plan for better air circulation. 

6. Top ice cars as heavily as possible, 

All these recommendations point up to 
better ways of refrigeration. The com. 
ment of the research men is that “sweet 
corn cannot be improved in flavor after 
picking, but better refrigeration does 
more to keep the sugary kind from de- 
teriorating into starchy corn.” 
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PFIZER OFFERS BOOKLET 
FOR FOOD ENRICHMENT 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., has just issued 
a 71-page booklet concerning Pfizer prod- 
ucts for the food and beverage indus- 
tries. These products include vitamins, 
acidulants, antioxidants and salts. 

The first half of the booklet is sub- 
divided by industries including bever- 
ages, canning and preserving, frozen 
foods, dairy products, oils and fats, candy 
and desserts, milling and baking, and 
food fortification. 

The second half of the brochure con- 
tains technical data, packaging informa- 
tion, and background material on Pfizer’s 
citric acid and its salts, tartaric acid 
and its salts, and gluconic acid and its 
salts, in addition to information about 
vitamin A, the B vitamins, ascorbic acid, 
vitamin mixtures, and potassium iodide. 

Special attention is given to Pfizer’s 
stabilized, crystalline vitamin A acetate, 
“Crystalets,” and its potential uses in 
food enrichment. Also featured are the 
Pfizer Bi-Cap flour enrichment concen- 
trates and Pfizer bread _ enrichment 
wafers. 


Those interested may obtain free 
copies of: the booklet by addressing Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., 630 Flushing Ave., Brook- 
lyn 6, New York. 


JOINS TIMMONS-SHEEHAN 


Ted Goldberg, formerly canned foods 
buyer for Griggs, Cooper Company, and 
more recently field buyer for the Quar- 
termaster Corps, has joined the Tim- 
mons- Sheehan Company, Minneapolis 
food brokers, and will be in charge of 
canned foods sales. 


FALK NAMED TREASURER OF 
CALIFORNIA C. OF C. 


Adrien J. Falk, president of S. & W: 
Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, Cal 
fornia, has completed his term as pres! 
dent of the California State Chamber of 
Commerce, and has been elected trea’ 
urer of this organization. 
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DEATHS 


WALTER E. BOHLMANN 


Walter E. Bohlmann, 33-year-old plant 
manager of the Krier Preserving Com- 
pany, Random Lake, Wisconsin, was fa- 
tally injured in a boiler explosion on 
May 20 while making repairs on a defec- 
tive safety valve. 


WILLIAM I. FEWELL 


William Fewell, 69-year-old owner of 
the Pekin Canning Company, Pekin, In- 
diana, died suddenly at his home on Sun- 
day morning, May 18. Mr. Fewell oper- 
ated the Pekin Canning Company for 
some 30 years packing tomatoes and 
pumpkin until a few years ago when he 
changed over to a poultry dressing oper- 
ation. He was widely known to the can- 
ning industry of the State and had many 
friends in the trade. He is survived by 
his widow, Maud, two sons, Gordon and 
Bill, and a daughter, Betty. 


THOMAS H. GAGEN 


Thomas H. Gagen, associated with 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, for 48 years, died on May 18 after a 
short illness. He joined the company in 


April 1904 and progressed rapidly through 
all manufacturing departments, which 
gave him an excellent background of the 
box business. Later he was transferred to 
what is now known as the Packaging 
Laboratory, where he developed and 
engineered many types of boxes. Two 
of his more important projects were the 
successful introduction of the corrugated 
box to the canned foods and paint indus- 
tries. Later he was advanced to the 
Sales Department as a special represen- 
tative, handling specific assignments. He 
is survived by his widow, a son Robert, 
and two grandchildren. 


WILLIAM KINNAIRD 


William Kinnaird, Traverse City Can- 
ning Company, Traverse City, Michigan, 
a past President of the Michigan Can- 
ners Association, and who for a number 
of years served as Secretary of that 
group, died on Saturday morning, May 
31. 


RANDOLPH J. TRAPPEY 


Randolph J. Trappey, 53-year-old Gen- 
eral Manager of the Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana plant of B. F. Trappey’s Sons, Inc., 
died unexpectedly of a heart attack while 
on a fishing trip Saturday, May 17. Mr. 
Trappey had been in charge of the food 
canning plant at Lafayette since its be- 


ginning in 1929. Main offices of the com- 
pany and other packing facilities are 
located at New Iberia, Louisiana. The 
company prepares Creole food special- 
ties including yams, okra, peper sauce, 
pickle peppers, etc. Much of the canning 
and bottling equipment used by the firm 
was designed and constructed by Mr. 
Trappey. He is survived by his widow 
and two sons, Randolph, Jr. and Fran- 
cis A. Randolph, Jr., who has under- 
studied his father for several years, will 
succeed him as General Manager of the 
Lafayette operation. Francis is a Ser- 
geant in the Air Force. : 


CANNED POULTRY REPORT 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during April totaled 14,- 
943,000 pounds compared with 16,382,000 
pounds during April last year and the 
1946-50 average of 10,004,000 pounds for 
the month, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal Inspection during April totaled 
55,944,000 pounds compared with 34,702,- 
000 pounds during April last year. Of 
the quantity inspected this year 14,475,- 
000 pounds were for canning and 41,469,- 
000 pounds were eviscerated for sale. 
Of the quantity inspected during April 
last year 15,922,000 pounds were for can- 
ning and 18,780,000 pounds were evis- 
cerated for sale. 


Robins 


PEA 
_PROCESSIN 
EQUIPMENT \ 


offers the most complete line of 
food processing equipment, handling 
machinery and supplies. Everything 


to you. 


AKkkobins 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


you need is shown in Robins’ big 
catalog. Write for one... keep it 
handy. Before you buy . . . STOP 
. . . and see what this dependable, 
97 year old firm offers in the most 
modern, time-saving, money-saving, 
quality-built equipment that will 
help you produce better quality pro- 
cessed foods . . . at better profit 


BLANCHERS + CLEANERS 
ELEVATORS 
HOISTS + HOPPERS 
HYDRO CONVEYORS 
HULLERS 
PICKING TABLES 
“RETORTS FILLERS 
VINERS + WASHERS 


Wherever look... 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 


713-729 E. Lombard St. @ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WASHINGTON 


FTC CITES TOMATO CANNERS 


Some 20 or 25 tomato products canners 
in Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, the Ohio 
Canners Association, and the Secretary 
of the Indiana Canners Association, are 
charged in a Federal Trade Commission 
complaint this week with combining to 
boycott and destroy a cooperative asso- 
ciation of tomato growers in that area. 


FTC alleges the processors, by agree- 
ment, have refused to buy raw tomatoes 
from members of Cannery Growers, Inc., 
a cooperative with headquarters at Mau- 
mee, Ohio. The cooperative is said to 
have a membership of some 1400 grow- 
ers. There are some 17 Ohio tomato 
canners cited in the complaint, and in 
addition such out of state firms as Heinz 
of Pittsburgh, Campbell Soup of New 
Jersey, Stokely-Van Camp of Indianap- 
olis, Hunt Foods of California, and the 
Home Canning Company of Michigan. 
Respondent processors operate 
mately 21 plants. 


The complaint charges that the re- 
spondents, in furthering their unlawful 
agreement and to make the boycott effec- 
tive, have: 

Held meetings and devised “ways and 
means for forming and maintaining a 
united front” to combat, defeat and de- 
stroy the growers’ cooperative associa- 
tion. 

Destroyed the tomato markets of the 
cooperative members by agreeing not to 
purchase from them. 

Prevented competing purchasers from 
buying from the cooperative’s members. 


Refused to recognize or negotiate with 
the cooperative as marketing agents for 
its growers. 

Induced some of the growers to break 
their membership contracts with the 
cooperative. 


The complaint charges that the proces- 
sors adopted a price leadership plan 
which was followed according to agree- 
ment. The larger companies, it is 
charged, at times published raw product 
prices, which were followed according to 
a mutual understanding by the other 
firms. 


In addition to citing the processors, 
the complaint also names as respondents 
the officers and directors of their trade 
associations as well as the managers of 
the Ohio plants operated by Heinz, 
Campbell, Stokely-Van Camp, Lake Erie 
Canning Company, and Winorr Canning 
Company. 

The complaint charges that Albert 
F. Dreyer, Indianapolis, as Secretary- 
Treasurer of Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Inc., cooperated with the other re- 
spondents and helped to make effective 
the alleged restraint-of-trade and price- 
fixing combination. 


The respondents have 20 days to an- 
swer the complaint. 
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SMALL BUSINESS MAY FILE 
FOR HARDSHIP 


Small manufacturers may now file 
their applications for third quarter sup- 
plemental allotments of controlled ma- 
terials from the Small Business Hard- 
ship Account, it was announced June 2 
by Henry H. Fowler, Administrator of 
the National Production Authority, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

He said that NPA has set aside quan- 
tities of steel, aluminum and copper to 
take care of early applicants. 

Mr. Fowler urged firms which meet 
the criteria established for obtaining 
assistance from the Small Business 
Hardship Account to submit their re- 
quests immediately to either the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce 
or the National Production Authority, 
Washington 25, D. C., whichever made 
the most recent allotment of controlled 
materials. The application should be 
identified by marking them: “ref.: 
SBHP.” 

“Manufacturers who file for additional 
controlled materials from the Small 
Business Hardship Account should fur- 
nish enough information about their 
operations to justify their requests,’ Mr. 
Fowler said. “This will help us con- 
siderably in processing individual cases 
and speeding assistance to those who 
qualify.” 

A guide sheet, which explains what 
kind of data is required to substantiate 
applications for grants from the Small 
Business Hardships Account, is available 
at any Department of Commerce field 
office or from the National Production 
Authority in Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Fowler emphasized that firms 
which do not qualify for assistance from 
the Small Business Hardship Account 
may apply for additional materials under 
other forms of relief which the CMP sys- 
tem provides. 

The criteria for obtaining supplemen- 
tal allotments from the Small Business 
Hardship Account follow: 


1. The firm must be classified as a 
small business. The Department of Com- 
merce’s recent publication classifying 
manufacturers by size may be used to 
determine what may be considered as 
small business. ; 

2. The firm primarily, must be produc- 
ing civilian-type products—that is, hav- 
ing more than 50 percent of its value of 
actual production or shipment in. most 
recent quarter in products classified as 
civilian-type. 

3. It is unable to maintain a minimum 
production and supervisory staff because 
it has received insufficient allotments of 
controlled materials for the calendar 
quarter for which the hardship applica- 
tion is being submitted. 

4. The firm is unable to continue nor- 
mal production by using substitute ma- 
terials. 

Editor’s Note: Just what effect the steel 
strike will have on this order is not 
known at this time. During the week 


Mr. Fowler warned of cuts in third quar. 
ter quotas if the strike lasts long. He 
refused to interpret what he means by a 
long strike. 


SUPREME COURT TURNS DOWN 
SAFEWAY BID 


The Supreme Court this week refused 
to review a lower court decision dismiss. 
ing charges by Safeway Stores that price 
ceilings on grocery items are unfair and 
inequitable. As is customary, the Court 
gave no reason for its refusal to review 
the case. It is thought by many, how- 
ever, that recent OPS action granting 
more liberal mark-ups undoubtedly influ- 
enced the decision of the court not to 
review the case. 


HIGHER CEILINGS 
FOR CATSUP BOTTLES 


OPS on May 29 issued Amendment 1 
to Supplementary Regulation 99 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation allow- 
ing manufacturers of catsup and chili 
sauce bottles to increase ceiling prices 
by 15 cents per gross, effective immedi- 
— for sales made for delivery during 


ERRORS CORRECTED 
IN RETAIL PRICE ORDERS 


Amendments 15 to CPR 15 and 16, 
issued June 2 by OPS, corrects certain ' 
clerical errors and certain incorrect clas- 
sifications of commodities in tables A 
and B of the retail price orders issued 
May 28 providing for liberal mark-ups. 


FORM BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


R. C. Taggart and Vincent C. Gior- 
dano have entered into a_ partnership 
and will operate as exporters and field 
brokers for canned fruits and vegetables, 
dry fruits, and as fresh food shippers 
and export managers for several firms. 
The partnership will be known as Allied 
Canners & Packers, with offices at 420 
Market Street, San Francisco. Both men 
have had long and varied experience in 
all phases of the food business, part icu- 
larly in growing, packing and canning, 
and in domestic sales as well as ex) ort. 


SMITH FLEMMING 
ADDS TO STAFF 


Floyd Holmquist and Robert Jenny 
have been added to the retail sales taff 
of Smith Flemming, Inc., Minneapolis 
food brokers. The company has just been 
appointed Upper Midwest representative 
for Kitchen Arts Foods, Ine:, Chicago 
manufacturers of the Py-O-My line of 
cake, cookie and pie crust mixes. 
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CAL-PACK REPORT 


The 36th annual report of the Califor- 
nia Packing Corporation, San Francisco, 
California, for the fiscal year ended 
February 29, has made its appearance 
and is coming in for widespread atten- 
tion. Analysts are studing it since food 
production is under restrictive regula- 
tions and since this concern, which covers 
such a wide field, reflects conditions in 
the food industry in general and, to a 
considerable extent, the entire economy 
of the nation. 


The pack of fruits and vegetables for 
the year reached a new high, exceeding 
that of the previous year by 10 percent. 
The heavy yield of cling peaches and to- 
matoes added appreciably to the total 
production. The packs of salmon and 
sardines, however, fell off. Sales and 
operating revenues dropped to $200,629,- 
898 from $222,875,150 the year before, 
with case sales off 10.2 percent. Net 
earnings for the period were down to 
$7,115,855 from $16,173,801 for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, or $3.69 a share out- 
standing, compared to $8.30 the year be- 
fore. Profit amounted to 3.55 percent of 
sales, as against 7.26 the preceding year. 
Merchandise inventories at the close of 
the fiscal year amounted to $55,382,363, 
against $29,213,269 a year earlier. Most 
of the inventories of finished goods are 
in the LIFO basis and are, therefore, 
carried at values below current costs. 


In commenting on controls and ceilings 
the report reads: “We commented in last 
year’s report that we were faced with 
an increasing number of governmental 
regulations as we moved into a regi- 
mented economy. Since that time we 
have felt the full force of a continuous 
fw of government directives and con- 
trols. The effect of these various regu- 
lations has been far greater than we 
anticipated and they have substantially 
changed the pattern of our purchasing 
of raw materials and supplies and the 
marketing of our products. 


“The Office of Price Stabilization the 
Wage Stabilization Board and the Na- 
tional Production Authority have issued 
most of the orders that have a direct 
effect on our operations. However, we 
are directly affected also by regulations 
of the Salary Stabilization Board, the 
Renevotiation Board and many other 
Federal and State agencies. In addition, 
speci.l or periodic reports must be filed 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Securities arid Exchange com- 
missin and other Government agencies. 
Sever. defense agencies have issued near- 
ly 20: orders, sub-orders, supplementary 
order. amendments, rules, regulations, 
over-) ding regulations, resolutions and 
direct ves affecting the Corporation’s 
busine <s.” 

It was pointed out that it has been im- 
Practi-al to tabulate the full cost of com- 
blyine with these regulations as they 
affect most phases of purchasing, pro- 
duetio, sales and accounting. However, 
this work has necessitated the addition 
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of many full-time employees and has re- 
quired many thousands of man-hours, 
much of it at over-time rates. 


During the year, the corporation ex- 
pended $10,347,998 for capital assets, 
compared with $5,798,950 the year be- 
fore. These were largely for the pur- 
chase of a pea and corn cannery in Wis- 
consin, the purchase of new canning 
machinery and additions to warehouses. 


The subsidiary, Alaska Packers Asso- 
ciation, showed a loss for the year, owing 
to smaller salmon runs and higher costs. 
A bétter season is expected in 1952, as 
statistically there should be an improved 
run of fish in Bristol Bay. 


NFBA ADDS MEMBERS 


Watson Rogers, president of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers’ Association, an- 
nounces that the following have been ad- 
mitted to membership: Marsh-Crider & 
Co., Inc.., St. Louis, recommended by the 
Otto Scholl Sales Organization; The 
John Davis Company, Birmingham, rec- 
ommended by the Ormand-Bradford 
Brokerage Company; George Oed Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., recommended by 
Edward B. Yonker Company; Selvage, 
Inc., Atlanta, recommended by _ the 
Colonial Sales Company. 


Thames River Division . 
Bogota Container Division . 


Ohio Corrugated Box Division 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 


GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 
EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, ING. 


155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Syracuse Corrugated Box Division 
Boston Corrugated Box Division 
Holyoke Corrugated Box Division 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Division ‘ 


Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division 


Teterboro Corrugated Box Division 


. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

. HOLYOKE, MASS. 

. . NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 

. BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

. CLEVELAND, O. 

. TETERBORO, N. J. 


PAPERBOARD + FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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BEANS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 27 — Snap 
Beans: Acreage the same as in 1951. 
Plantings very slow because of weather. 
Will plant some acreage for use with 
mechanical bean picker. 

Lima Beans: Acreage down this year. 
Some planting done to date. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 3—Snap 
Beans: Early beans on the Lower Penin- 
sula made good growth the past week. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 29 — Snap 
Beans: Acreage same as last year. Fields 
all look in excellent condition. Harvest 
begins about July 1. 

Lima Beans: Acreage 15 percent less 
than last year. Just in second week of 
planting. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 29—Green & Wax 
Beans: Just started planting. 


CORN 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 27—Corn: Acre- 
age slightly below last year. Just about 
all planted. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 3—Sweet 
Corn: Some late corn remains to be 
planted in the major processing sections. 
Early plantings up. General condition 
can only be classed as fair at this time. 
Stands in some early fields are not uni- 
form, often grassy and yellow. Warmer 
and drier weather would improve con- 
citions. Planting has been delayed by 
cool and wet weather. 


HOOPESTON, ILL., May 29—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage contracted 15 percent greater 
than 1951, but because of wet weather 
only 50 percent planted. About 80 per- 
cent of a stand on that which is planted. 
Prospects are about 80 percent of last 
year. 


HANOVER, PA., June 1— Sweet Corn: 
Weather has been rough and we are bet- 
ter than a week behind in planting. By 
May 26 we had only about 400 acres 
planted, or considerably less than half 
our acreage. It is most likely that plant- 
ing period may have to be extended a 
week to the 21st. Weather conditions to 
date have given a good test to our seed 
treatment efforts. Stands of first week 
planting appear satisfactory in spite of 
wet, cool weather. Growers are doing a 
better job of getting the recommended 
rate of seed to the acre and are fertiliz- 
ing heavier than in the past. 


FREDONIA, WIS., May 29 — Corn: 
Started planting 10 day ; earlier than in 
1951. First plantings just emerging. 
Planting going along o1 schedule. Need 
warmer weather than we’ve been having. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., May 28—Corn: We 
have 1000 acres seeded and the first 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


seeding is sprouting and ready to be cul- 
tivated. Ground has insufficient moisture 
now. 


PEAS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 27—Peas: Acre- 
age is the same as last year. Weather 
has been excellent for growing so far. 
Slight hail damage to date. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 3—Peas: 
First were harvested in Talbot County 
during the week. Elsewhere pods were 
forming and filling rapidly. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Peas: 150 acres 
in 1951; 140 acres in 1952. Condition is 
good. 


HANOVER, PA., June 1—Peas: Normal 
temperatures during the first two weeks 
of June should mean harvest will begin 
around June 11 to 13. In spite of much 
rain and seemingly cool weather, tem- 
peratures have not been too far below 
normal. Stands of early sweets are spot- 
ty. Some are exceptionally good, while 
others are only fair to poor. Root rot, 
caused by a waterlogged condition in 
the soil, has been found in several fields 
where drainage is poor and a saturation 
of soil occurred for too long a period. 
Severe yellowing and death of plants or 
stunted plants will result. 


FREDONIA, WIS., May 29—Peas: Condi- 
tion is fair to good. Have good sub-soil 
moisture. Weather has been cool to cold 
since early May with an occasional warm 
day. Early plantings look best. Will 
begin packing about June 25. Finished 
planting today. 


MERRILL, WIS., May 29—Peas: Crop is 
normal. We have sufficient rain at pres- 
ent and good growing weather, and ex- 
pect the yield will be equal or better than 
last year. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., May 28—Peas: Out- 
look is fair. Finished seeding as of 
today. Expect approximately 85 percent 
of our seeding to germinate. 


TOMATOES 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 27—Tomatoes: 
Acreage the same as last year. Planting 
has been slowed up by rainy weather but 
should be completed soon. 


FOWLER, COLO., May 28 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage same as last year. Weather con- 
ditions have been perfect so far and all 
fields are looking good. If we get by 
without hail this year our prospects 
appear very good. 


DELAWARB & MARYLAND, June 3 — To- 
matoes. Crop has been planted in both 
states and several fields were cultivated 
the past week. Warmer weather is 
needed for best growth. 


BEAVER DAM, KY., May 20—Tomatoes: 
Acreage about 70 percent of normal. 
Crop about all in and looking good. 


BEAVER CROSSING, NEBR., May 28—To- 
matoes: 60 acres in 1951 and 40 acres in 
1952. Stands are not as good, and later, 
Would say prospects are 75 percent. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Tomatoes: 350 
acres in 1951 and 250 acres in 1952, 
Planting May 31 and week following. 


HANOVER, PA., June 1— Tomatoes: 
First fields were set on May 8 which is 
the earliest any have been planted for 
several years. Although plants have 
made very little growth, nevertheless 
they should be in a good position to 
really take off when and if it ever warms 
up. 


LITTLESTOWN, PA., June 3—Tomatoes: 
Plants just set out in fields, ten days 
later than normal on account of weather 
conditions. 25 percent increase in acre- 
age over last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


BRIGHTON, COLO., May 27—Cucumbers: 
Acreage slightly above 1951. Wet 
weather retarding germination. 


Pumpkin: Acreage down in 1952. Some 
planting done to date. 


DELAWARE & MARYLAND, June 3—Cu- 
cumbers: Stands appear even and uni- 
form but growth is not too far advanced 
considering the time of the year. 


Asparagus: Cutting continued on the 
Peninsula during the week. 


Strawberries: The Delmar harvest 
rounded out its second full week. Vol- 
ume was not as heavy as originally an- 
ticipated but the quality remained good 
considering the wet weather. Some fruit 
rot was setting in where plants were 
thickest in the beds. 


Apples & Peaches: In spite of the pro- 
longed wet weather both are generally 
fairly disease free. Some scab on apples 
and leaf curl and curculio on peaches 
have been reported, but in general fruit 
is clean and sizing well. 


BRIDGEVILLE, DEL., May 29 — Aspara- 
gus: Acreage this year approximatcly 
35 percent less than last year. Prospec- 
tive yield 20 percent less than last year. 

Peppers: Acreage same as last year. 

Pumpkin: Acreage same as last year. 
Not planting as yet. 


WILSON, N. Y., June 2—Cherries: 270 
tons in 1951; estimate 200 tons for 1952. 
Fair setting. 


ROCKFIELD, WIS., May 28—Beets: Have 
about one-half of acreage planted and 
they are doing fairly well. 
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HORSFALL ELECTED FELLOW 
IN AMERICAN ACADEMY 


One of the nation’s top scientific hon- 
ors has been received by Dr. James G. 
© Horsfall, Director of The Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, with 
his recent election as a fellow in the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He is the third member of the Connecti- 
cut Station staff to be so honored. Other 
fellows in the Academy are Dr. Hubert 
B. Vickery, head of the Station’s Bio- 
chemistry Department, and Dr. Donald 
F. Jones, head of the Genetics Depart- 
ment. 

A national leader in the field of plant 
pathology, Dr. Horsfall is noted for sev- 
eral contributions in the realm of plant 
disease control. He has developed several 
new fungicides for control of plant ail- 
ments and has pioneered in the use of 
chemotherapy for this purpose. His 
book, “Fungicides and Their Action”, 
published in 1945, has become a classic 
in its field. 

Since 1948, Dr. Horsfall has been 
Director of the Connecticut Station, 
heading its Department of Plant Pathol- 
ogy for nine years prior to this appoint- 
ment. 


SANITATION SERVICE EXPANDS 


The American Sanitation Institute, 
with headquarters at 884 Hodiamont 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, which was 


of the Hugé Company, Ine. of that city, 
has announced that branch offices are 
now to be established in different parts 
of the country. 


Dr. Edward L. Holmes, Executive Di- 
rector of the Institute, states that they 
are now assigning two of their sanitari- 
ans to operate out of cities distant from 
St. Louis, so as to be able to offer the 
maximum opportunity for food manufac- 
turers to avail themselves of the best 
technical sanitation advice possible at a 
minimum cost. 

Kenneth E. Roberts, who, before be- 
coming associated with the American 
Sanitation Institute, served as a Super- 
visory Food Inspector in the District of 
Columbia Health Department in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is now working out of 
Columbus, Ohio. (346 Virginia Lee 
Court) Mr. Roberts will specialize in the 
Institute’s work in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, western Pennsylvania and west- 
en New York. 


Edwin L. Brunken, who, together with 


Dr. Holmes, was formerly associated 
with the American Institute of Baking, 
wil up residence at Lincoln, 


Nebrasica as of June 1st. Mr. Brunken 
= specialize in work in Nebraska, 
owa, Kansas and western Missouri. 


JANTZ RESIGNS ACCOUNT 


H. Jantz & Company, Cleveland 
ood brokers, resigned the Hudson Tea 
Spice account as of June 1. 
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BATCH.BY-BATCH 
LABORATORY CONTROL GUARDS bik 
‘QUALITY OF NIAGARA DUSTS 


Niagara leaves nothing to chance when formulating insecticides 
and fungicides. Only the best quality active ingredients are used. 
These are blended by a special milling process with the highest 
grade inerts. The milling operation is done in small batches. A 
numbered sample from each and every batch is rushed to the 
laboratory. Here the sample is carefully analyzed to assure that 
all chemical and physical standards are met—for your protection! 
Then and then only is the batch bagged and labels stamped with 
the laboratory control number. 

There’s crop safety in these numbers and economy, too. You'll 
find Niagara dusts always flow freely and cover the crop with a 
minimum of pounds per acre while giving maximum protection. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 


pust AND 
R ALL THESE 
Phoskit (pe Roteno 


+ Kolo sulphur {Ge mkil (lindane 


¢ Trade Mark 


&, * Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
[AGATA INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Middleport, N. Y., Richmond, Calif., Jacksonville, Fla., Tampa, Fla., 
Pompano, Fla., New Orleans, La., Greenville, Miss,. Harlingen, Tex., 
Pecos, Tex., Conadion Associate: NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., 
LTD., Burlington, Ontario. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—Despite a general 
feeling of pessimism as regards the fu- 
ture outlook, not only in canned foods 
markets, but in many others, inquiry for 
spot replacements continues at a good 
rate. As in the past several months, the 
orders are small but frequent, adding up 
to a sizable total, as reflected in NCA 
shipment figures summarized in this col- 
ume last week. Again prices in general 
are not particularly attractive from the 
canner’s standpoint, and they reflect 
little or no profit, but a consoling factor 
is that they are going into immediate 
consumption, and the carrover outlook is 
far more favorable than it might other- 
wise have been. 

Tied in with this situation is the gen- 
erally poor crop outlook due to excessive 
cold and rainy weather in most all im- 
portant canning areas. Here in the East 
the ink was hardly dry on last week’s 
issue saying that the rains had appar- 
ently ended, when another deluge lasting 
the entire week-end visited the section. 
Reports are conflicting as to results and 
although there can be no question but 
that vegetables have been hurt, the ex- 
tent will not be know for a time. Spin- 
ach is reported water-logged; some fields 
of peas have suffered root rot; corn hasn’t 
germinated too well; it’s been extremely 
difficult to get into the fields to plant 
beans as well as corn, so that planting 
schedules are knocked into a cocked hat. 
However, we are getting enough good 
reports to lead us to believe that the 
damage is not as extensive as some of 
the more unfavorable reports would indi- 
cate. It seems rather certain, however, 
that Alaska peas have been hit hard in 
this area, at the same time Sweets are 
reported looking excellent. Standard un- 
graded Alaskas are being offered out of 
new pack at $1.15, with extra standards 
at $1.25, and there are not many takers 
at this price. Offerings of asparagus, 
too, are going begging. 

The further drop this week in sardine 
prices is rather difficult to explain, since 
the run of fish is still disappointing. A 
better idea of what may be expected in 
the way of price in the fish line will be 
known very shortly when salmon prices 
are announced. The season is under way 
now in Alaska. 


Citrus prices are holding up well and 
supplies are well under last year’s. Buy- 
ers, however, are not too confident of the 
price situation, pointing out the huge 
supplies of the frozen product. 


FORM FOOD BUSINESS 


Arthur W. Ruben, previously with M. 
W. Houck & Bro., and John M. Stewart, 
formerly with Wm. H. Morse & Co., have 
organized the firm of Ruben & Stewart 
to engage in the food brokerage busi- 
ness. Offices are located at 141 East 
44th Street, New York City. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Keen Sales Pressure In Maine Sardines— 
Salmon Packing Underway In Copper River 
Area—Tight Supply Of Both Domestic And 
Imported Tuna—Citrus Continues Strong— 
Pick Up In California Fruits—Scattered Of- 
ferings Of New Pack Peas—Tomatoes Still 
Offered — Rains Cutting Eastern Spinach 
Acreage—Corn In Nominal Position, Rain 
Hurts Crop. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 5, 1952 


THE SITUATION—A broader canned 
food demand developed, but there also 
occurred some price irregularity. Sales 
pressure was quite keen in new pack 
sardine offerings out of Maine, while 
other canned fish offerings were at firm 
prices. In the fruit group, there was 
also some uncertainty, with the exception 
of citrus juices, where new highs for 
the movement developed. Fears were of 
poor vegetable crop returns from many 
sections of the East, where heavy rains 
have been occurring at short intervals 
week after week. Meanwhile, the trade 
was studying closely the stock situation 
as existing in many canned vegetables 
and fruits with the current outlook 
pointing to fair carryovers. 


THE OUTLOOK — There are appar- 
ently two factors attracting considerable 
attention in canned food trade circles. 
One is the possible supply remaining 
unsold by the time the season ends, while 
the other is the belief that many canners 
may be forced to cut their production, 
especially of vegetables as a result of 
the probable poor crop returns. Along 
with these is the fear of increased sales 
competition from freezers and belief that 
this year there will be a substantial in- 
crease in the volume of this business. 
Prices, it is realized, will be the key fig- 
ure in determining sales. Canned fish 
demand is held likely to increase as the 
warm weather develops. Increased offer- 
ings of salmon are likely, as the packing 
season at last gets underway in Alaska 
while tuna and sardines supplies are also 
likely to gain. In fruits, the trade will 
watch the attempts of growers to again 
obtain high prices from canners, while 
the feeling is that this year, a more real- 
istic price level will be necessary before 
important canner bookings are placed. 


MAINE SARDINES—Prices dropped 
again. Leading canners announced a 
selling schedule late in the week of $7.00 
per case, and some of these interests 
also offered a five percent allowance on 
sales. However, this latter was under- 
stood to apply only to carloads, and not 
to stocks ex-warehouse or less than car- 
loads. Fishing was on a broader scale 
along the Maine Coast, although in the 


large production areas, the run has been 
disappointing. 

The fish run was slowed to some ex. 
tent by the heavy rains the past few 
weeks, but despite this there has been 
heavy packing resulting in keen sales 
competition. 


SALMON — Packing in the Copper 
River area, Alaska got underway at last, 
and early returns were that some 25,000 
cases of red talls were produced in a 
four day period. No opening prices have 
been announced but it was indicated that 
the sale basis would probably be the 
same as a year ago of $32.00 per case, 
f.o.b. West Coast for 1s tall. There were 
also offerings of fancy Copper River 
sockeyes halves, as well as chinooks, also 
halves at $18.00 per case f.o.b. Offerings 
of chums and halves, as to quality were 
reported at from $17.00 to $18.00 per 
case, f.o.b. 


TUNA—Stocks are moderate in most 
of the distributing outlets and apparent- 
ly sufficient to meet the present call. 
Supply tightness covers imported tuna 
with few offerings of Japanese light or 
white meat in oil. White meat in oil is 
offered around $15.00 ex-warehouse, New 
York for cases, while in brine there are 
offerings at $12.00 per case. The Japa- 
nese controlling agency covering exports 
will not allow more than 1,000,000 cases 
of tuna to be shipped to the U. S. during 
the current year, according to reports. 
California offerings were on the basis of 
$14.00 to $15.00 per case for fancy white 
meat albacore and $13.00 for light meat. 


CITRUS JUICES — The market was 
strong. Orange juice was offered by 
Florida canners at 97% cents to $1.00 
per dozen, f.o.b., while these sellers asked 
from $2.15 to $2.25 for 46 oz., f.o.b. 
Blended was quoted at 85 to 87'% cents 
for 2s and $1.85 to $1.92% for 46 02, 
while grapefruit juice was 72% cents 
for 2s and $1.55 for 46 oz., also f.o.b. 

Raw orange prices were decidedly firm 
and in some instances canners withdrew 
from the market, inasmuch as they feel 
that it would be necessary to obtain $2.50 
to $2.60 for 46 0z., orange juice in the 
open market based on the cost of the 
raw fruit. With sales competition as it 
is especially from concentrators such a 
development may not materialize ii was 
pointed out. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—No further 
price changes were apparent. However, 
there has been a considerable pickwp in 
trade especially as to peaches, fruit cock- 
tail and pineapple juice. Just the same 
many trade interests feel that a further 
price reaction may be necessary, or at 
least offerings of fruits at special price 
concessions in order to move existing 
supplies before the new packs come to 
light. There were offerings of yellow 
cling peaches, 2%s, halves and slices at 
$2.50 to $2.55 per dozen, f.o.b. 
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MARKET NEWS 


Pineapple prices were unchanged with 
packing schedules to get underway in 
Hawaiian areas about the middle of the 
current month. Choice 2% slices were 
held at $3.00, f.o.b. dock Hawaii. 


Pr AS—A leading Northwest canner 
was understood to have named opening 
1952 pack prices averaging slightly 
above the 1951 schedule. Eastern pack- 
ing has started, and the total was ex- 
pected to fall well below a year ago as a 
result of the poor crop returns from the 
unfavorable weather. New pack Mary- 
land peas were offered at $1.15 for early 
June standards and $1.25 for extra 
standards, both 303s, pod run, f.o.b. 


TOMATOES—tThere continued to be 
scattered offerings of tomatoes out of 
Maryland, despite the oft repeated re- 
port that “canners’ holdings were near 
the exhaustion point.” These were at 
$1.45 for 2s, and $1.40 for 303s, f.o.b. for 
standards, while offerings of extra 
standards were noted around $1.65 for 
2s and $1.45 to $1.50 for 303s. Fancy 
solid pack 2's, f.o.b. California shipping 
points was available around $2.60 per 
dozen, but the general demand was ex- 
ceedinly slow. Business was held to be 
curtailed as far as the Eastern markets 
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% Nomerous holes assure even and proper steam circulation. 


crates were originated by Berlin Ch 
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% Welded steel construction, 10 
gauge perforated material in bottom 
and 12 gauge body material means 
years of satisfactory service. The 
welded bottom assures a perfectly 
even stacking platform. 
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Ask us for complete details and price on the number 
to meet your season’s requirements. 


Berun CuapmanCo. 


were concerned by the heavy freight 
rates. 


SPINACH—Poor crops are indicated 
for many of the important Eastern pro- 
ducing regions as a result of the rains. 
Some areas were said to be under water, 
with little chance of farm work for many 
days. There were offerings of 2's f.o.b. 
Eastern shipping point at $1.90 and 
f.o.b. California at $1.55. 


CORN — Only a few odd lots are 
quoted. Fancy whole kernel golden was 
nominally priced at $1.65 for 303s, f.o.b. 
Maryland, while extra standards was of- 
fered at $1.50 also for 303s. Despite the 
tightness of supplies, canners holdings 
as of May 1, 1952 were given at 3,794,- 
190 cases, as against 2,830,814 cases for 
the same time last year. Tri-State re- 
ports as regards new crop work were 
very pessimistic. Heavy rains washed 
away a good share of the seed recently 
put into the ground. Reseeding will be 
done, but it will be some time before 
farmers are able to get into their fields. 
The mid-West was also complaining of 
wet weather delaying seeding. This will 
bring about a late maturing crop and 
there is always the possibility of impor- 
tant damage should cold fall weather de- 
velop earlier than the normal date. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Uneventful — Asparagus Dull — Beans On 
Short Side—Beets And Carrots Cleaned Up 
—Shading In Peas—Tough Tomato Planting 
Season In Indiana — Cocktail Off Under 
Pressure Other Fruits—Pears Improved. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 5, 1952 

THE SITUATION—Little change to 
report in trading activity as the past 
week was a rather uneventful one. The 
emphasis is still on spot business and, 
apparently, will stay that way unless 
conditions pop up in the future which 
are unseen at present. The easing of 
price ceilings on certain commodities in 
the canned food line has had no affect 
whatsoever on trading here as ceilings 
don’t mean much at the moment. Sup- 
plies greater than demand and sharp 
competition has kept selling prices below 
ceiling in most cases proving again that 
the old law of supply and demand is the 
most effective one. 


Prices continue on the soft side with 
one or two exceptions as canners are 
making concessions in an effort to move 
goods before the new packs begin. This 
is particularly true in the case of peas 


Perforated 


Don‘t Scrub Away Your Profits! 


Use Langsenkamp Stainless Steel Sponges. . . 


LONGER LIFE—LOWER COST 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND PRICES 


235 East South Street, 


for rapid cleaning and scour- 
ing. You'll save your time, 
energy and equipment. Lang- 

kamp Stainl Steel 
Sponges remove film and 
scorching instantly from coils, 
kettles, etc., more rapidly than 
any sponge on the market 
and will not corrode. Can be 


used with detergents or clean- 
ing compounds. 


A trial will convince you of 
their superiority. 


NKAMP 


INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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as Wisconsin canners will start the new 
pack of Alaskas the latter part of this 
month. Almost all canned fruits are on 
the shaky side although recent reduc- 
tions have created better movement. Cit- 
rus is betwixt and between as orange 
juice continues to show strength while 
grapefruit juice remains in the dol- 
drums. Canned fish generally is holding 
it’s strong position although new pack 
Maine sardines are down considerably 
from the last spot quotations. After 
surveying the situation, the average 
buyer sees no reason to change his pres- 
ent policy of buying when he needs it and 
not before. 


ASPARAGUS—Local asparagus can- 
ners are now running full blast on the 
1952 pack of asparagus but are doing 
little in the way of selling it. The slower 
movement all during the past season, ac- 
cording to the trade, can be directly 
attributed to prices which they feel have 
been too high for the average consumer. 
Prices on the new pack are only slightly 
under last year which distributors feel 
is not enough difference to create any 
new interest. The weak sellers are al- 
ready shading prices in an effort to stim- 
ulate sales and having no success at all. 


BEANS — Midwestern canners are 
completely sold up on standard cut green 
and wax beans with indications extra 
standards will soon be in the same situa- 
tion. Chicago buyers have turned to the 
Ozarks and have been buying 303s from 
there at $1.17% and 2s at $1.20 although 
spot supplies are fast drying up in that 
locality. The new Ozark pack will begin 
in about ten days although no prices 
have been named as yet. However, when 
it does canners should find a ready mar- 
ket in Chicago. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — With the 
exception of tens, sliced beets are a thing 
of the past where Wisconsin canners are 
concerned and carrots of all kinds have 
just about completely disappeared. Un- 
sold stocks of peas and carrots of all 
sizes have vanished and mixed vegetables 
are fast reaching the same point. All of 
this can be attributed to the early freeze 
which destroyed considerable beet and 
carrot acreage last fall. 


PEAS—The movement of peas con- 
tinues just about normal although there 
is little question that at least 3 million 
cases will be carried over into the new 
pack. While there is considerable evi- 
dence of price shading canners are gen- 
erally holding 303 tins of fancy 1 sieve 
Alaskas at $2.50 with 2 sieve at $2.00 
and 3 sieve at $1.50. Extra standard 4s 
are quoted at $1.20 while standards are 
listed at $1.10. The trade are looking 
for No. 1 tins but it appears nothing is 
left unsold. The new pack, which begins 
shortly, will find very little if anything 
going into No. 2 cans this year as this 
size has given way to 303s. 
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TOMATOES — Indiana canners have 
had considerable trouble getting plants 
into the ground and old timers advise 
this has been one of the toughest seasons 
they can remember. Too much rain has 
been the cause of it all and may prove 
to be a big obstacle in getting a normal 
pack. In spite of pre-season difficulties 
the market is anything but strong. Cat- 
sup and puree are definitely on the soft 
side although juice is cleaning up nicely 
and canners have succeeded in getting 
the market up to $2.40 for unsold stocks 
of fancy 46 oz. Tomatoes are unchanged 
this week at $1.55 for standard 2s with 
extra standards at $1.75 to $1.85 and 
fancy whole at $2.25. 


COCKTAIL—Under pressure of lower 
prices on cling peaches the market on 
cocktail has slipped to where choice ones 
are offered at anywhere from $2.00 to 
$2.10 with 2%s at $3.15 plus rumors the 
latter size can be bought for less. Sales 
of cocktail have been better since the 
original decline some time ago but it 
appears pressure of lower prices on com- 
petitive fruits was too much. 


PEARS — Sales and shipments of 
pears have been improved but it’s diffi- 
cult to report a market as prices vary 
and depend entirely on the seller. In any 
event, quoted lists mean little as each 
sale is a separate one with concessions 
being made in each case. However, 2% 
standards at $2.50 seem to be a thing of 
the past as $2.75 now is the bottom. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Improved Spot Business—Fruit Lists Catch- 

ing Up To Actual Sales Prices—New Pine- 

apple Season Underway—Asparagus Season 

Drawing To Close—Price Easiness Reaches 

S.P. Tomatoes—Olive Pack Largest In His- 

tory—Light Catches Of Tuna Continue— 
Chum Salmon Getting Scarce. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 5, 1952 


THE SITUATION —A rather im- 
proved spot business is being done on 
most California canned foods and ship- 
ping is quite brisk, cutting down the 
quantities sold but unshipped. Distrib- 
utors are reporting good sales on many 
items recently reduced in price and ad- 
vise that the public is becoming more 
price minded than in a long time. Some 
are buying rather more freely with the 
the idea evidently in mind that there are 
quite a few items offered for less than 
production costs may prove to be next 
fall. Fish is one of the most firmly held 
items in the list, with sales largely lim- 
ited by the small stocks in first hands. 


FRUITS—Revised canned fruit lists 
continue to be brought out, with lower 
prices on quite a few items, but the trade 


holds that these mean little, the quoted 
prices, in many instances, merely repre- 
senting the prices at which these items 
have been sold for some time. Cling 
peaches have sold well at the lower 
prices quoted and large operators say 
that the results are what was hoped for 
when the reductions were made. Much 
of the business has been on No. 2'4s, 
halves and sliced, and some canners ad- 
vise that their stocks of other sizes are 
in rather light supply. The canning of 
cherries is under way on a small scale, 
but should soon reach its peak. Cherries 
for brining are being bought for about 
one-half the price paid last year, but 
canning fruit is not showing quite such 
a differential. Last year briners in the 
Stockton area paid 15 cents to 17% cents 
for fruit, but are getting fruit this year 
for 7% cents to 8% cents. Growers say 
it costs them 5 cents a pound for picking 
alone. 


PINEAPPLE — Some pineapple can- 
ners are out with new lists but prices 
remain unchanged, the lists merely ex- 
tend the delivery dates. Pacific Coast 
ports are tied up with a jurisdictional 
labor war but shipments to Eastern and 
Gulf ports are going forward from the 
Hawaiian Islands as usual. Several can- 
ners are maintaining rather large stocks 
at leading distributing points and are 
finding this plan of real value. While 
there are rather large unsold stocks of 
pineapple juice in first hands some can- 
ners are quite closely sold up on this 
item. Crop conditions are reported as 
quite satisfactory, with the new season 
just getting under way. 


APPLE SAUCE — California apple 
sauce has been moving well of late, with 
no change in price, and few canners are 
in a position to fill orders for all grades 
and sizes. The market promises to be 
about bare when new pack becomes avail- 
able in August. The crop will be about 
the same as that of last year and so far 
prices to growers have not been named. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is rapidly coming to a close and most 
canners are now concentrating on picnic 
tips, rather than on No. 2s, as grass is 
commencing to get woody. The Califor- 
nia output is proving rather less than 
was expected earlier, but a larger pack 
is being made in the Pacific Northwest 
than had been estimated. Sales are 
rather slow, despite lower prices. 


TOMATOES—Offerings of 7-0z. toma- 
to paste are being made in this market 
at $6.00 a case and sizable quantities are 
available at $6.35 and $6.50. When offer- 
ings were made at $7.50 a few months 
ago, many in the trade said this figure 
was well below the cost of production. 
Fancy solid pack tomatoes, which had 
been resisting the downward price trend, 
are now a bit easier and sales are being 
reported at $2.07% for No. 2, $2.60 for 
No. 2%s and $8.75 for No. 10. Standard 
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tomatoes, in these sizes, respectively, are 
quite generally quoted at $1.55, $1.97% 
and $7.25. 


OLIVES—The pack of canned olives 
for the 1951-52 season promises to be the 
largest in the history of the industry, 
estimates placing this at 2,348,000 cases, 
compared with 1,906,000 cases processed 
in the season of 1946-47. Sales of new 
pack, stimulated by an industry advertis- 
ing program, are of high order, with 
the recent reduction of prices aiding the 
movement, 


TUNA—The California canned tuna 
situation continues firm; with the de- 
mand keeping up well and the fishing 
fleets coming ‘in with comparatively light 
catches. Owners of nationally advertised 
brands, with a knowledge of what is 
going on, are taking much of the pack 
from others. Going prices are: Fancy 
light meat albacore, $14.00; fancy light 
meat tuna, $13.00; standard, $12.00; 
chunks, $11.00; grated, $10.00 and dark 
and light meat grated, $8.00. 


MACKEREL — Very little Pacific 
mackerel has been caught in the past 90 
days and catches of jack mackerel are 
small. Pacific mackerel sells at $8.00, 
when available, and jack at $7.25. The 
shad roe season in California has come 
to a close with very a small pack and 
this selling at $21.00 a case. Canned 


shad is being moved at $5.25 a case, with 
but limited stocks available. 


SALMON—Chum salmon is becoming 
quite scarce, with most sales at $17.50 
and $18.00. Fish of Canadian pack is 
available but so far little has been moved 
in this market. Canners are planning 
the season’s operations in Alaska, but all 
wage scales have not been agreed upon 
as yet. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Sardine Price Cut Will Not Help Canned 
Shrimp—Shrimp Packing Continues In 
Small Way. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., June 5, 1952 


SHRIMP — What effect the sardine 
price cut will have on other canned sea- 
food is problematical, but a 20 percent 
drop in the price of sardines will not do 
other canned seafoods any good, especi- 
ally if the other grades of sardines are 
cut in the same manner. In the case of 
canned shrimp, it will at least have the 
tendency to put canned shrimp in the 
luxury class. 


There are 13 plants in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama still canning 


shrimp and they report that 10,289 
standard cases of shrimp were packed 
during the week ending May 24, 1952, 
which brought the pack for the season to 
685,697 standard cases of shrimp as com- 
pared to 679,075 standard cases packed 
during the same period last season. 
There were not as many plants canning 
shrimp during the week ending May 24, 
1952 as there were during the previous 
week when the 17 plants packed 13,348 
standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing May 23, 1952 were: Alabama 149 
barrels, including 30 barrels for can- 
ning; Mississippi 90 barrels, including 
15 barrels for canning; Louisiana 4,232 
barrels, including 2,328 barrels for can- 
ning; and Texas 1,986 barrels, making 
a total of 6,457 barrels as compared to 
8,611 barrels produced the previous 
week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp decreased 741,000 pounds and 
were approximately 1,085,000 pounds less 
than four weeks ago. Total holdings 
were 1,982,000 pounds less than one year 
ago. 

There is not much activity about the 
seafood canneries in this section, because 
Louisiana is the only area in this section 
canning oysters and the plants are fixing 
to discontinue canning oysters for the 
season and the shrimp pack is moving 
in low gear. 
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CANNERS DIRECTORY 


LIST OF THE CANNERS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by NATIONAL CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION from authoritative sources. 


Gives location of firms and their plants and 
Full commodity 
Membership in N. C. A. indicated. 


Also lists members of the National Food Brokers 
and Canning Machinery & Supplies Associations., 


Sold to the Trade at $2.50 


per copy, postage prepaid 
Personal Checks Accepted 


Address all orders to the 


National Canners Association 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Portsmouth 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


58 TOMATO BASKETS 


Our machine made % Tomato Field Baskets 
with Keg or Veneer top hoop and Galvanized 
Metal or Wood Veneer bottom hoop are the 
best quality we have made in our 57 years of 
basket making. 


5/8 Tomato Field Basket 


Planters Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


Plastex Treatment 


We are equipped to 
supply your baskets 
treated with PLASTEX 
HAMPER SOLUTION 
to help control flat 
sour bacteria in toma- 
toes and to lengthen 
the useful life of 
hampers. 


Write for Full 
Information 


Virginia 
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Opportunity 


is freely given...” 


PAUL M. HAHN 


President, The American Tobacco Co. 


ttt 


4 


“Our nation has grown great largely because opportunity is freely given. 
Only very few people actually make their own ‘breaks.’ Today, millions of 
Americans are providing for their personal financial security and at the 
same time helping in the building of our national defenses. The opportunity 
to do so is given by business management which affords employees the means 
of practicing systematic thrift through the Payroll Savings Plan for the 


purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds.” 


Nearly seven million employees of industry are “pro- 
y ploy y I 
viding for their personal security and at the same time 
helping in the building of our national defenses.” 


e@ they are the men and women who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity referred to by Mr. Hahn— 
the opportunity to enroll in the Payroll Savings Plan 
for the systematic purchase of U.S. Defense Bonds. 


e they represent a high percentage of their companies’ 
employees—in plant after plant, the averages are 
climbing to 60%, 70%, 80% —even higher. 


e their investment in Defense Bonds—and America— 
add up to $140 million per month. 


@ they constitute a large block of the men and women 
who on December 31, 1951, held Series E Bonds 


amounting to $34,727,000,000—$4.8 billions more 
than the cash value of Series E’s outstanding in 
August, 1945. 


‘Not far from you is a State Director of the Savings 


Bond Division. He will be glad to tell you how easy it 
is to give your employees a Payroll Savings Plan. Or. 
if you already offer the Plan to your people, he wil! 
show you how to conduct a simple person-to-person 
canvass of your plant—a canvass intended to do only 
one thing—to put a Payroll Savings Application Blank 
in the hands of every man and woman on your payroll. 
Your employees will do the rest. 


Phone or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. Treas- 
ury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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CALENDAR OF 


EVENTS 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JULY 9-10, 1952— Annual Meeting, 
National Kraut Packers Association, Ca- 
tawba Cliffs Beach Club, near Port Clin- 
ton, Ohio. 


JUNE 17-18, 1952—Annual Summer 
Meeting, Maine Canners Association, 
Lakewood near Skowhegan, Maine. 


JULY 16-25, 1952—Technicians School 
(Mold Counting), Purdue University, 
Horticultural Bldg., Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 30-AUGUST 8, 1952—15th An- 
nual Mold Count School, N. Y. State 
Canners and Freezers Association, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 11-14, 1952 — 25th Annual 
Convention, National Food Distributors 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


SEPTEMBER 11-14, 1952—20th An- 
nual Meeting, Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Institute, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 


OCTOBER 3-7, 1952—47th Annual 
Meeting, American Meat Institute, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 23-25, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Casa 
Blanca Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Illinois Canners Association, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952 — 48th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952 — 38th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Ohio Canners Association, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Jersey and Adjacent Areas 


TRI-STATE DIRECTORY 


Most Complete and Up-to-date List of Food 
Processors in Delaware, Maryland, New 


L @ STYLES and SIZES of Members 
I @ SALES PERSONNEL of MEMBERS 
S @ COMMODITES Packed By All 
T @ -ALL FIRMS Alphabetically 

S e@ ALL FIRMS By AREA 


$2.00 Postpaid 
Compiled and Published 


—TRI-STATE PACKERS ASSOC., INC. 
EASTON, MARYLAND 
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CORN CANNING 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREAMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers, Haddon Hall 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—67th Annual 
Convention, New York State Canners & 
Freezers Association, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953 — Annual Direc- 
tors Conference, Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


JOHN SPELLMAN ROBERTSON 


When hurrying to the bedside of his 
father, who was injured in a tractor 
accident, John Spellman Robertson, 37- 
year-old Production Manager of the 
Steele Canning Company, Springdale, 
Arkansas, was killed May 20 when his 
car overturned on a curve near Checotah, 
Oklahoma. 


GETS SYLMAR ACCOUNT 


Morrow Bros., Ine., have been ap- 
pointed sales representatives in the New 
York metropolitan area for the Sylmar 
Packing Corporation, ripe olive packers 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
4.15-4.40 
Mam. Lge. No. 2...............3.90-4.20 
No. 10 17.50 
Med., Sm. No. 2 3.75-3.90 
Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
No. 10 


BEANS, StTRINGLEsSS, GREEN 

MARYLAND 

Fey., Fr., SL, 8 oz. 
No. 303 1 50-1. 55 

Fey., Rd., cut No. 308.......... 1.40-1.45 
No. 

Ex. Std., Cut, 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.25-1, "35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 

Std., Cut, No. 80B...........00000.. 1.15-1.20 
1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., 
No. 10 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv., No. 2 2.35-2.40 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 303..........000 1.80 
No. 2 
No. 10 
4 sv., No.1 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 303 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 

NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1 sv. ........ 2.50-2.65 
2 sv. 2.25 
Ungraded, No. 803 2002.25 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.90 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308 ......... woke 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, ......0000+ 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.45-1.50 
7.50 


2.85-2.90 
11.00 


No. 2... 


Std. Cut, Gr., No. 308.............. 1.17% 
No, 2 1.20-1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ..........0 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
No. 10, 4 sv. 9.25 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308........ 1.12% 


BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fcey., Gr., No. 303 
i 2.20-2.30 


2.00-2.10 


Standard 
MIDWEST 

No. 303 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 12.00 

No. 303 2.15-2.30 

No. 10 11.00 
Med. Gr., No. 1 1.25 

No. 3038 1.75 

No. 10 10.00 


1 26-1, 30 
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BEETS 
N.Y. Fey., Wh., No. 2, 50/0 2.40 
2.10 


1.35 


§.00-5.25 
1.05 
20/0 1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
Texas, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
No. 303 90 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.75 
1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303.......... 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2........ 1.12% 
No. 10 5.50 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN—(Nominally quoted) 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
1.60-1.65 
No. 10 Nominal 
Std. No. 303 


Fey., Gold., W.K., No 303........0 1.65" 


No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 Nominal 
Ex, Std., No. 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz 


Nominal 
1.70 
Nominal 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz Nominal 
1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.75 
Std., No. 303 i 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS (New Pack) 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 
4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
7.70 
No. 10 7.35 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 
6 sv. ar 1.15 
MIDWES?t ALASKAS 
2 av, Ne. BOB 2.25-2.50 
2 sv., No. 303.. -2.00-2.10 
1.50 
Ex. Std., 3 | sv., No. 308........ 1. 35-1. 40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 
4 sv., 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 
4 sv. 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
1.45-1.50 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 


-95-1.00 
1,25-1.40 
8.25-8.50 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 10........ 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 


1.15-1, 20 
6.50-6.75 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Std., 8 sv., No. 1.15-1.20 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
SPINACH 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Onark, Fey., MO. BOB 1.15 
No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Texas, Fey., No. 308 1.07% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex. Std., 


No. 


..Odd Lots 

No. 2% 3.10 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 

No. 2% 2.65 
Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 


1.90-2.25 
3.00 


1.25 


Ozarks, Std., 
Calif., Fey., S.P. 
Me. 21, 
No. 
Ex. Std., 
No. 10 
Std., No, 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., No. 10 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 11.00 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


TOMATO PUREE 
Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.50 
Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
1.60 


6.25-6.75 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.... 
No. 10 
No. 10 11.00 


11.75 


No. 10 10.50-11.00 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2% 
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COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 oz 1,25 
3.35 
13.50 
3.15-8,25 
No. 10 12.75 

PEACHES 
No. 1 sli 
Choice, No, 002,55 
No. 1 =< 
No. 10 
No. 1 


No. 10, Water 


- Fey., Bart., No. 1...... 2.50-2.60 
. 2% 4,25 
» 15.75 
Calif., Choice, No. 8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 2% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Crushed, No. 2 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2 
No. 2% 


No. 2 


JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.85-1.921%4 
3.75=4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 
No. 10 
ORANGE 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.37% 
No. 10 5.00 


TOMATO 
1.0214-1.20 
46 oz. 2.30-2,50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
46 oz. 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 5.00 
46 oz. 2.82 142.60 


.77% 
551.60 
3.40-3.50 


FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T. $1.50-32.00 
18.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 T 23.00-25.00 
2.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 17.50-18,00 
14’s 9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 14 Oil keyless............ 7.90-7.50 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 9,25-9.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
3.15-8.20 


TUNA—PER CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 13. 

Std. 
Chunks and Flakes... 
Grated 


June 9, 


Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 
PEARS 
NO. 808 Lots 
OZARKS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh. No. 303 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


FOR MANAGERS, 380 pages of proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, cedure and formulae for 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”’. 
AND BUYERS 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processe’ 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure . . . 

* Fruits e Vegetables e Meats « Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . 
Soups ¢ Preserves e Pickles e« Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 

Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
‘o the warehouse. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 _20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Kyler Boxer, motor driven for #2 and 12 oz, 
cans, excellent condition; 1 Ayars Corn & Bean Filler, rebuilt 
for #303 cans, good shape; 1 P-30 International Harvester 
Power Unit, overhauled and in fine working condition, ideal for 
pea viner, 35 to 40 h.p. The Silver Canning Co., Colora, Md. 


CONVERT CANNING HOUSE WASTE into saleable prod- 
ucts with Davenport Rotary Dryers, Continuous Presses and 
Continuous Screens. Representative: W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turn- 
key jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way 
Machine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Patterson 110 gal. S/S Vacuum Kneadermaster; 
sedge Gray 2000# and 7000# Powder Mixers; Fitzpatrick S/S 
Model D Comminutor with 7% HP Motor; Std. Knapp Self- 
Adjusting Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout 
S/S Gravity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp 
#2 Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capa- 
cities, 40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket 
Pres.; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 24 Unused 200 
gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a partial list. We fabricate S/S 
Tanks according to your specifications. Let us submit our 
quotations. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, N. Y. 
38. BArclay 7-0600. 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST SELECTION of good food canners’ 
equipment available for immediate shipment. Kettles - Cookers: 
All sizes in Stainless, Copper, Iron, Nickel, Alum. Retorts - 


Sterilizers: Vertical and Horizontal Pressure Vessels up to 15” 


long. Dryers - Dehydrators: 2 S/S Atmospheric Drum Dryers 
5’x10’, 1 Double Drum Dryer 28”x5’, Proctor & Schwartz Apron 
Dryer 40’. Pulpers - Finishers - Juice Extractors: Langsenkamp 
S/S Model B/EZ Adjust Pulpers with 74% HP Motors; others 
Chilsholm Ryder S/S Model B Extractors. Filters - Filter Presses: 
Shriver and Sperr] Plate & Frame Filter Presses up to 42”; wood 
or iron Filters by Niagara, Ertel, Alsop, etc. Filling Equipment: 
M & § 10 pocket S/S Can or Jar Fillers; Mojonnier S/S 14 head 
Vacuum Filler; Filler Mach. Co. and Elgin Piston Fillers; Juice 
Fillers by FMC, Horix, Berlin Chapman; Dry Powder Fillers by 
Stokes & Smith. Labelling Equipment: Wrap around Can and 
Jar Labellers by Standard Knapp, Burt, Kyler, Nu-Way, etc.; 
Spot Labellers semi and fully automatic. Dicers - Cutters - Chop- 
pers - Slicers: Urschel Model B in S/S; Sterling Em-1D; Ameri- 
can Relish Cutters; Smith Silent Cutters; Boutell S/S Slicers; 
Peelers; Biro Stainless Steel Meat Saw 1% HP. Miscellaneous: 
Standard Knapp Casers or Boxers, Case Printers; Aut. Gluers 
and Sealers; Pasteurizers; Washers; Colloid Mills; Coolers, 
Exhausters; Centrifugals; and hundreds of other items. What 
do you need? First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE— Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler; (2) 150 gal. 
and (2) 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles with 
double motion agitators; (5) Vertical Closed Retorts 42” x 72”; 
Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy Sanitary Pump; Large stock Stain- 
less Steel Tanks and Steam Jacketed Kettles. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Buffalo Turbine Sprayer and Duster, Model 
14-B, used very little, $350.00; 1-20 H.P. Westinghouse Ball 
Bearing Induction Motor 220/440 volts, 60 cycle, 1770 RPM, used 
30 days, $250.00; 1 Open Top Steel Tank 25 ft. long, 6 ft. deep, 
5 ft. wide, $350.00; 1 Sprague-Sells Pea Grader, $350.00; 12 
1500 gal. Wood Storage Tanks; 5-1000 gal. Wood Storage 
Tanks; 2-125 H.P. Coal Fired Boilers; 1-5000 gal. Copper 
Brew Kettle with stack, (dismantled). For information con- 
tact: Reuben Sclar, Box 472, Silver Spring, Md. Phone: Sligo 
9335. 


FOR SALE—Four Hamachek Viners, used one season, good 
condition, long and short system. Suitable for freezers. Built 
in 1948. Location Eastern Seaboard. W. B. Osgood, 4100 
Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. 


FOR SALE—Standard-Knapp Case Packer, Model FA Serial 
#473, with Westinghouse % HP, 60 Cycle, 3-Phase, 220/440 
Volt 1725 RPM Motor, practically brand new machine, immedi- 
ate delivery, last used on flat top beer cans, can be inspected 
and shipped immediately f.o.b. New York City; also Hartford 
Empire Bottle Rinser for 12 oz. throw-away beer bottles or 
equivalent; Continental Can Unscrambler; Can Elevator; Can 
Weigher; Can Marker; Standard Knapp Four Lane Case 
Packer, complete equipment. Must be moved. Reasonable price. 
Adv. 5269, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Continuous Rotary Cookers, holding 1,188 
#1 cans; complete factory rebuilt and modernized by Russell’s 
cooker factory, new spirals and new reels; Russell’s Style Can 
Feed Elevator and Can Extractor $1,250.00 ea. with belt drive. 
Direct drive can be added at small additional cost. This is a 
real buy for anyone needing a #1 Cooker. F.O.B. Lakeland, 


Florida. Lee Russell, P. O. Box 462, Lakeland, Fla. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Evaporators, Filters, Kettles, Retorts, Packaging 
Lines, Cappers. Adv. 5219, The Canning Trade. 


— 


Snow Hill Can- 


WANTED—No. 10 Tomato Exhaust Box. 
ning Co., Snow Hill, Md. 

WANTED—FMC Model 102 Utility Filler set up for No. 1 
cans, in good condition. Write stating full details as to age, 
where lying and price. Adv. 5273, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—F.M.C. Continuous Vegetable Peeler; Model B 
Urschel Cutter & Dicer; Sorting and Trimming Conveyor; Soak- 
ing Tank, Washer and Elevator; Squirrel Type Lye Peeler 
suitable for processing prepeeled potatoes; CRCO San tary 
Rotary Blancher. Adv. 5274, The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—PLANTS 


CABBAGE PLANTS: Globe, Oakview Ballhead, Bugner, 
Bonanza, and Marion Market (Yellows Resistant). Tomato 
Plants: Rutgers, Stokesdale, Long Red and Stokescross Hybrid. 
All grown on our own farms at Franklin, Va. Write or wire for 
special prices and service to the canning trade. “Virginia’s Old- 
est & Largest Growers”. J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Small Canning Plant located in West Texas, in 
fertile irrigated district. Equipped to pack snap beans and 
tomatoes. Normal season pack around 40,000 cases. Labor 
from nearby towns. Write or call: Carl Case, P. O. Box 415, 
Muleshoe, Tex. Tel. 6760. 


FOR SALE—Three Canning Plants located in Province of 
Ontario, Canada. Established business. Equipped to pack all 
fruits and vegetables. Adv. 5271, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to 
house extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll 
Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


FOR SALE—2500 new 24/2 Corrugated Cartons, in original 
bundles; 7 Retort Controls, complete, in excellent condition. 
Morgan Canning Co., Inc., P. O. Woodbine, Md. 


WANTED—To Buy Rusty, Dented or Surplus Canned Foods. 
Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wants 
Florida permanent position. 25 years experience citrus, toma- 
toes, snap beans, other products. Qualified in management, lay- 
out, maintenance. Sales connections. Adv. 5220, The Canning 
Trade. 

POSITION WANTED—If you want increased volume with 
larger profits in the buying and selling of canned fruits and 
vegetables, then simply answer this notice written by the best 
trained man in the country, who has bought and also sold more 
canned foods in a year than any individual now engaged in the 
food industry. Adv. 5266, The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Young man with some experience in 
field work, quality control and laboratory work, who has recently 
finish d post graduate studies, would like position in food pack- 
ing o» allied trade where there are opportunities for advance- 
ment. Adv. 5268, The Canning Trade. 


— 


HELP WANTED 


Ws NTED—Large food mfr. in Philadelphia area starting 
canni. ¢ dept. seeks experienced operations manager with com- 
plete <nowledge for setting up and operating tomato sauce 
plant. State experience and salary desired. Adv. 5270, The 
Canni ¢ Trade. 


WA \TED—Processor by Baltimore canner. 
enced, or intelligent and willing to learn. 
man. Adv. 5272, The Canning Trade. 


Must be experi- 
Good wages for right 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


on the canner’s ability to provide at an attractive price, 
a product that can be quickly and easily prepared, 
that is of equal or better quality; and lastly, the story 
must be incessantly drummed into the ears of the con- 
sumer. There can be no question that the industry 
has the advantage over any other food in the factors 
of price and ease of preparation. Comparative quality 
is now being challenged more than ever before. The .- 
industry has ever been weak in telling the consumer 
of its merits. Now is the time to pack that quality. 
Now, as always, is the time to line up those sales 
arguments. 


WELL DONE — Thumbing over the “Readers 
Digest” this morning on the 6:30 local, we noticed 
with some feeling of trepidation the caption “They 
Guard our Food and Drugs” by Roger William Riis. 
Happily our fears were groundless. Mr. Riis gives a 
highly creditable account of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, and unlike many who write for public 
consumption, religiously avoids the sensational. The 
subhead on the article is entitled “Applause for the 
Food and Drug Administration”. This column would 
ditto that and also add our own “Applause for Roger 
William Riis.” 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answers to mostany 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it handy—you'll 


be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 
20 South Gay Street, | BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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FOR LONG LIFE + USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 


Canners’ Adhesives 


Manufacturing a complete Line of 
Pastes, Glues, Gums and Resins 
Technical Service - Prompt Delivery 

We invite your inquiry 
Phone: LExington 1897 


Monumental Adhesives Co. Inc. 
359 Guilford Ave. Baltimore 2, Md. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @ SMALL COST 


———§$MILE AWHILE—— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


The captain wrote in the ship’s log: 

“Mate was drunk today.” 

After sobering up, the mate went to the captain to 
plead with him to strike out the record. “It’s the first 
time in my life I’ve been drunk,” he pleaded, “and | 
promise never to do it again.” 

“In this log we write only the truth,” the captain 
said. 

The next day it was the mate. turn to keep the log, 
and in it he wrote: 

“The captain was sober today.” 


“T hear you’ve been to a school for stutterers. Did 
it cure you?” 

“Peter Piper pickled a peck of pickled peppers.” 

“Why, that’s wonderful!” 

“Yes, but it’s d-d-darned hard to work into an ordi- 
nary c-c-conversation.” 


“Lesh go home, Joe.” 

“Naw, can’t. Wife’ll shmell me breath.” 
“Hol y’r breath.” 

“Can’t. Shtoo strong.” 


“Are you the girl who took my order?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the waitress. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” he returned, “‘you don’t look 
a day older.” 


A woman was mailing the Old Family Bible to a 
brother in a distant city. 

Postal clerk: “Does this package contain anything 
breakable?” 

Lady: “Only the Ten Commandments.” 


ROCHESTER, N.Y._ 
yective Lithoyeaphy 
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